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CAPTAIN  RICHARD  STACEY  OF  MARBLEHEAD. 


MASTER  MARINER  AND  MERCHANT  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


BY  HARRIET  SILVESTER  TAPLEY. 

The  complete  history  of  the  maritime  life  of  Marble¬ 
head,  with  sketches  of  the  men  who  contributed  to  its 
greatness,  is  yet  to  be  written.  Of  all  the  old  families  of 
that  town,  none  has  been  more  closely  identified  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  settlement  with  the  seafaring  life 
than  the  family  of  Stacey.  In  the  fisheries,  in  commerce, 
as  ship  owners,  merchants,  master  mariners,  fishermen  and 
seamen,  in  war  and  in  peace,  members  of  this  family  have 
taken  a  most  active  part  in  the  shipping  life  of  the  ancient 
sea-coast  town.  Richard  Stacey  was  one  of  those  who 
figured  conspicuously  before  and  during  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  period.  The  portrait  which  accompanies  this  sketch 
was  painted  in  1773  by  a  noted  artist  in  London,  and  has 
recently  come  into  possession  of  the  writer,  it  having 
been  discovered  in  a  state  of  extreme  dilapidation  in  a 
western  city  and  restored  by  Isaac  H.  Caliga. 

Capt.  Richard  Stacey  was  the  son  of  Capt.  John  and 
Hannah  (Skinner)  Stacey,  and  was  baptized  at  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  in  Marblehead  Feb.  20,  1732.  He 
was  descended  on  his  father’s  side  from  the  emigrant  John 
Stacey,  who  was  in  Marblehead  as  early  as  1639,  as  well 
as  from  the  Pedricks,  Sandins,  Woods  and  Peaches,  all 
very  early  settlers  of  that  town.  Captain  Stacey  com- 
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menced  early  to  follow  the  sea,  as  did  the  generation  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  was  married,  July  12,  1759,  by  the  Rev. 
Peter  Bours  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  to  Peuelope  Haz¬ 
ard,  daughter  of  Deputy  Governor  George  and  Sarah 
(Carder)  Hazard  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  granddaughter 
of  Governor  Benedict  Arnold,  both  distinguished  Rhode 
Island  families.  Penelope  Hazard  was  a  sister  of  Abi¬ 
gail,  wife  of  Rev.  Peter  Bours,  and  she  died,  April  29, 
1764,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  years.  She  was  buried  in 
Michael’s  churchyard,  where  the  gravestone  may  be  seen 
today.  Nearby  is  the  grave  of  Rev.  Peter  Bours,  who 
died  suddenly,  Feb.  24,  1762,  and  of  whose  will  Captain 
Stacey  was  a  witness  three  days  before. 

Two  children  were  born  to  Richard  and  Penelope 
(Hazard)  Stacey,  both  being  baptized  at  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  Hannah,  Aug.  17,  1760,  and  Richard,  April  1, 
1764.  October  31,  1766,  Captain  Stacey  married,  second, 
Rebecca  Mullett,  daughter  of  Elias  and  Rebecca  (Pearce) 
Mullett,  of  French  Huguenot  descent.  She  was  baptized 
at  the  Second  Congregational  Church,  August  25,  1746, 
and  was  descended  in  the  6fth  generation  from  the 
Pearces  and  Browns  who  had  grants  atPemaquid,  Maine, 
as  early  as  1621.  By  this  union  there  were  born ;  Rich¬ 
ard,  baptized  at  St.  Michael’s  Jan.  31,  1768;  Rebecca, 
baptized  at  St.  Michael’s  May  6, 1770  ;  George,  boro  about 
1774 ;  died  at  Marblehead,  July  21,  1806 ;  Lucretia 
Bourne,  bom  at  Andover  Sept.  22,  1778,  baptized  at  St. 
Peter’s,  Salem,  and  died  at  Andover,  April  22,  1781,  the 
stone  still  standing  in  the  South  Paiish  cemetery  ;  Sally, 
born  at  Andover,  May  19,  1780,  the  famous  dark  day; 
Nathaniel,  bora  at  Marblehead,  Jan.,  1786,  and  died  Aug. 
12,  1808,  at  the  home  of  his  brother-in-law,  Joshua  Sil¬ 
vester,  in  Andover;  two  children,  Nathaniel  and  John, 
died  in  infancy. 

May  18,  1767,  soon  after  marriage,  he  bought  the  es¬ 
tate  of  his  wife’s  grandparents,  John  and  Elizabeth 
Pearce,  where  he  ever  afterward  made  his  home.  This 
house  is  still  standing  on  Washington  street,  opposite 
Pleasant  street,  and  is  now  owned  by  heirs  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Silver,  the  original  outlines  being  lost  in  the  countless 
alterations  and  improvements  of  the  past  century.  A  few 
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months  after  this  purchase,  Dec.  17,  1767,  he  came  into 
possession  of  the  estate  of  his  father,  Capt.  John  Stacy, 
on  Washington  street,  which  he  sold  to  Joseph  Northey 
Oct.  8,  1768.  This  house  became  subsequently  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Joseph  Story,  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Capt.  Richard  Stacey  made  his  first  voyage  as  comman¬ 
der  of  a  vessel  in  1756,  when  he  was  the  registered  cai> 
tain  of  the  schooner  “  Pembroke,”  66  tons,  from  Marble¬ 
head  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  then  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  but  had  seen  much  service  with  his  father,  who  in 
the  “Neptune”  and  “Industry,”  from  1759  to  1761, 
had  made  frequent  voyages  to  and  from  Lisbon  and  Bil- 
boa.  From  this  time  he  became  one  of  the  leading  mer¬ 
chants  of  Marblehead  when  that  town  was  second  only  to 
Boston  as  a  commercial  centre.  In  the  same  year  he  also 
made  a  voyage  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  1757  he  was 
in  command  of  the  brig  “Benjamin,”  94  tons,  to  St.  Kitts 
and  St.  Martin’s  in  the  West  Indies  ;  from  1758  to  1760 
he  was  captain  of  the  Snow  “Port  Pacquet,”  94  tons,  on 
several  voyages  to  Lisbon  and  the  West  Indies;  in  1761, 
’62  and  ’63  he  made  trips  to  St.  Kitt’s,  St.  Martin’s  and 
Barbadoes,  with  the  brig  “  Benjamin,”  returning  with 
cargoes  of  rum,  molasses  and  salt  consigned  to  Stacey  & 
Glover,  Jacob  Fowle,  and  othei-s;  in  1764  he  commanded 
the  schooner  “Newbury,”  60  tons,  in  voyages  to  St.  Kitts 
and  Anguilla ;  in  1765  he  commanded  the  schooner 
“  Dreadnaught,”  80  tons,  to  St.  Christopher,  Bilbao  and 
Cadiz. 

Captain  Stacey  unfortunately  signed  the  famous  address 
to  Governor  Hutchinson  pledging  loyalty  to  England,  and 
then  sailed  on  a  long  voyage.  During  his  absence  the 
liberty  party  grew  in  numbers  and  enthusiasm,  and  upon 
his  return  he  was  asked  to  state  his  position,  which  he 
did  in  the  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  E»sex 
Gazette : — 

The  Subscriber  having  just  returned  to  the  Province  after  a  long 
absence,  and  huding  an  Address  which  be  signed  to  the  late  Gov- 
eraor  Hutchinson  has  given  great  Uneasiness  to  the  Public,  and 
that  the  said  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  generally  viewed  as  an  Enemy  to 
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America,  begs  Leave  to  assure  the  Fublick  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  injuring  his  country,  or  of  offending  it  by  supporting  any  one 
nnfriendly  to  its  cause — And  he  now  renounces  the  Address  in 
every  Part,  and  declares  his  Readiness  to  assist  in  defending  the 
Rights  and  Liberties  of  America,  hoping  that  he  shall  still  continue 
te  enjoy  the  wonted  Esteem  of  his  respected  Friends  and  Country¬ 
men. 

Richard  Stacey. 

Marblehead,  20th  January,  1774. 

Although  early  affiliated  with  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
like  many  of  the  most  prominent  communicants  he  re¬ 
mained  a  staunch  patriot  during  the  Revolution  and  gave 
of  his  time  and  money  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Col¬ 
onists.  Feb.  19,  1779,  he  was  appointed  on  a  committee 
to  “  wait  on  persons  in  regard  to  assessments  for  addi¬ 
tional  bounty  for  those  who  enlist.”  The  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  Jonathan  Glover,  Col.  Azor  Orne,  Capt.  Joshua 
Orne,  Capt.  Samuel  Pote,  Capt.  Samuel  Hooper,  Capt. 
Thomas  Peach,  Capt.  John  Selman,  John  Gerry, 
Thomas  Gerry,  Esq.,  Capt.  Richard  Stacey,  Capt.  Robert 
Hooper,  Capt.  John  Grush  and  Deacon  William  Dolliber. 
On  the  same  date  he  was  also  one  of  a  committee  of  seven 
appointed  to  see  that  “  the  price  act  be  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution.”  March  24,  1777,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Inspection  and  Safety.  On  the  21st  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  April  he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  town  to  provide  physicians  and  medicines  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,  an  epidemic 
which  greatly  added  to  the  hardship  of  Marblehead  fami¬ 
lies,  the  other  members  being  Capt.  Samuel  Hooper,  Rob¬ 
ert  Hooper,  jr.,  Capt.  John  Merritt,  Capt.  John  Russell, 
Capt.  John  Stevens,  Capt.  Samuel  Gale,  Valentine  Ted¬ 
der,  and  Capt  William  Hooper. 

At  about  this  time  Captain  Stacey  purchased  a  large 
farm  in  Andover,  to  which  place  he  removed  his  family 
as  a  place  of  safety  during  the  Revolution,  as  did  several 
other  merchants  and  patriots,  notably  Jeremiah  Lee  and 
Samuel  Sewall  of  Marblehead  and  John  Dyson  of  Bever¬ 
ly.  While  attacks  by  water  were  daily  expected,  these 
inland  estates  served  as  temporary  abiding  places.  May 
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22,  1777,  Capt.  Richard  Stacey,  gentleman,  bought  of 
Obadiah  Foster  of  Andover  a  farm  of  74  acres  on  the 
Billerica  road  near  Nehemiah  Abbott’s  tavern.  In  the 
advertisement  of  the  sale  of  this  farm  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Salem  Gazette  of  Jan.  8,  1784,  states  that  it  was 
situated  “about  1  &  1-2  miles  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  French’s 
meeting  house,  well  wooded  and  watered  and  fenced  with 
stone  wall,  has  on  it  two  good  houses  and  a  large  good 
barn  and  many  other  conveniences,  with  a  good  garden. 
This  farm  was  formerly  Capt.  John  Foster’s,  is  well  situ¬ 
ated  for  a  tavern  or  any  other  trade,  and  has  as  good  til¬ 
lage  land  as  any  in  Andover.  The  farthest  part  of  said 
farm  is  not  more  than  one  half  mile  from  the  dwelling 
house,  which  makes  it  very  convenient.  One  may  stand 
at  the  door  and  see  all  the  business  going  on  in  most  part 
of  the  farm.” 

May  19,  1777,  three  days  before  Captain  Stacey  pur¬ 
chased  this  farm,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Representar 
tives  to  the  General  Court  from  Marblehead,  with  Capt. 
Joshua  Orne,  Col.  Jonathan  Glover  and  Col.  Azor  Orne. 

From  1778  to  1782  he  was  taxed  in  the  South  parish  of 
Andover.  He  returned  to  Marblehead  in  1783,  and  was 
chosen  one  of  the  selectmen,  the  other  members  of  the 
board  being  Dea.  Samuel  Gatchell,  Capt.  William  Hooper, 
Capt.  William  Blackler,  Dea.  Stephen  Phillips,  Capt.  N. 
Lindsey,  and  Samuel  Waite.  He  also  served  as  fire  ward 
from  1777  until  late  in  life,  the  board  being  composed  of 
twelve  leading  men  of  the  town.  A  notable  town  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  April  24,  1783,  with  Gen.  John  Glover  as 
moderator,  when  Captain  Stacey  was  appointed  on  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  draw  up  resolutions  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  refugees  to  town,  his  associates  being  Hon.  Elbridge 
Gerry,  later  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  Thomas  Gerry,  Esq.,  Hon. 
Joshua  Orne,  Col.  Jonathan  Glover,  Edward  Fettyplace, 
Esq.,  and  Richard  Harris.  During  the  Revolution  and  the 
period  which  immediately  preceded  it,  Captain  Stacey 
appears  from  the  tax  lists  to  have  been  most  successful  aa 
a  merchant  and  one  of  the  wealthy  men  in  a  town  noted 
for  its  c(»mmercial  activity.  According  to  the  “  Conti- 
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iiental  Book  of  Names”  at  Abbott  Hall,  in  1779,  Mar¬ 
blehead  had  a  population  of  4,777,  with  73  blocks,  422 
houses,  172  bams,  40  shops  and  19  warehouses.  Captain 
Stacey  had  a  negro  named  “  Jacob  ”  in  his  family  in  1784. 
He  was  the  owner  of  several  fishing  schooners  in  1783 
and  1784. 

Captain  Stacey’s  connection  with  St.  Michael’s  Church 
was  of  long  duration.  In  1784  he  was  elected  a  vestry¬ 
man,  and  in  the  following  year  there  were  associated  with 
him.  Woodward  Abraham,  lay  reader,  Capt.  Israel  Foster, 
Capt.  Samuel  Hooper,  Samuel  Sewall,  Esq.,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  Capt.  William 
Andrews,  Capt.  Joseph  Lee,  Capt.  Joseph  Hinckley,  and 
Capt.  Thomas  Procter.  Meetings  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  church  were  upon  occasion  held  at  Captain  Stacey’s 
bouse,  which  was  near.  March  31, 1788,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  Captains  Edward  Bowen  and  Richard  Stacey 
for  their  services  as  wardens.  At  this  time  Capt.  John 
Knight,  Capt.  Joshua  Orne,  Col.  Maraton  Watson,  Thomas 
Lewis  and  Dr.  Luke  Drury  were  associated  with  him  on 
the  vestry.  He  owned  the  pew  numbered  2  in  the  church. 

To  Captain  Stacey,  as  to  many  others,  the  period  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Revolution  brought  financial  distress  and  his 
property  became  involved  to  an  alarming  degree.  The 
merchants  of  Marblehead  sought  strenuously  to  restore 
the  prosperity  which  the  town  enjoyed  before  the  war  by 
fitting  out  ships  for  foreign  ports,  but  her  greatness  as  a 
commercial  port  was  gone  forever,  and  the  resort  to  fish¬ 
eries  was  the  only  alternative.  Captain  Stacey  died  April 
6,  1792,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Second  Church  cemetery,  now  the  Unitarian.  He  was 
attended  in  his  last  illness  by  Dr.  Elisha  Story,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  physician  and  surgeon.  Administration  was 
granted  to  his  widow,  Rebecca,  and  the  inventory  which 
was  returned  by  her,  Nov.  29,1794,  showed  that  he  was 
possessed  of  a  mahogany  desk  and  bookcase,  a  maple 
desk  and  bookcase,  six  walnut  chairs,  a  tea  stand,  an  old 
mahogany  table,  five  looking  glasses,  a  mahogany  card 
table,  a  marble  slab  (which  was  appraised  higher  than  any 
other  item  except  the  desk  and  the  plate),  eight  Windsor 
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chairs,  eight  pictures,  glass,  china  and  plate,  shovel  and 
tongs,  tea  tray,  delph  ware,  brass  candlesticks,  and¬ 
irons,  a  large  easy  chair  and  a  small  one,  a  round  chair, 
toilet  table,  and  a  pair  of  walnut  case  drawers.  Of  Cap¬ 
tain  Stacey’s  children,  Hannah  married  Edwin  Gardner, 
Rebecca  married  David  Silvester,  and  Sally  married  Joshua 
Silvester,  both  sons  of  David  Silvester,  Esq.,  a  prominent 
ship-owner  and  merchant  of  Pownalborough,  now  Wis- 
casset,  Maine,  who  had  sent  his  sons  to  the  Marblehead 
Academy  to  be  educated.  The  other  children  died  in  in¬ 
fancy  or  unmarried.  There  are  numerous  descendants  of 
Captain  Stacey  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
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While  in  the  Continental  Congress,  May,  1778, 
TO  August,  1780. 


(^Continued  from  Vol.  LVI,  Page  32. ) 

Jan.  1,  1780.  The  Hon.  M'  Forbes*  supped  with  us. 

3.  Rec’d  a  letter  from  y”  hon.  M'  Adams  and  the  hon. 
M'  Palmer. 

The  Virginia  troops  marched  thro’  this  city  to  South 
Carolina. 

5.  It  is  said  some  of  the  enemies  vessels  are  ashore  in 
the  Jerseys. 

6.  I  wrote  to  M'  Adams. 

8.  We  have  accounts  that  y*  army  is  in  great  want  of 
provisions. 

10.  I  dined  with  the  Minister  of  France,  M'  President 
Reed  &  a  number  of  members  of  Congress  dined  there. 

12.  The  enemy  is  in  great  want  of  supplies. 

14.  I  visited  the  President’s  lady,  she  is  sick  with  the 
small  Pox. 

15.  Congress  agreed  upon  a  number  of  resolutions 
for  establishing  a  Court  of  Appeals,  of  members  out  of 
Congress. 

18.  I  dined  with  the  Minister  of  France.  Three 
years  this  day  since  the  decease  of  my  hon**  Father. 

19.  Yesterday  M'  Searle  cained  the  Sec’y  of  Congress 
&  the  Sec’y  returned  the  same  salute. 

22.  Baron  Stuben  came  here  to  board.  M*  Wythe,* 
M"^  Holman  &  M' -  Judges  of  Appeals. 

'James  Forbes,  delegate  from  Maryland. 

•George  Wythe  (1728-1806)  of  Virginia,  a  “  Signer  ”  and  wealthy 
slave  owner. 
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25.  Samuel  Osgood, ^  Esq'  arrived  here  from  Boston, 
charged  with  business  from  the  Court.  Received  a  letter 
from  Colo.  Hutchinson. 

26.  Rec’d  a  letter  from  Jona***  Webster,  Esq'.  M' 
Osgood  dined  with  us. 

29.  I  dined  with  Colo.  Pickering. 

Feb.  1.  I  dined  with  the  President. 

2.  D'  Brown,  the  chief  Physician  &  Surgeon  of  the 
army,  spent  y®  evening  with  me. 

4.  The  medical  committee  met  in  my  chamber. 

6.  M'  Livermore*  arrived  here  from  New  Hampshire. 

7.  Rec’d  a  letter  from  M'  Ketteil.  Congress  received 
letters  from  Gen.  Lincoln. 

8.  1  dined  with  the  Minister.  Wrote  to  Colo.  Enoch 
Putnam. 

9.  Congress  agreed  to  resolutions  for  filling  up  the 
army. 

10.  I  dined  with  the  Honorable  R.  Morris,  Esq'. 

12.  Maj.  Osgood  set  out  for  Boston.  I  wrote  to  Colo. 
Hutchinson,  M'  Freeman,  M'  Webster.  Congress  rec’d  a 
letter  from  M'  Jay. 

14.  I  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  p'  Post  &  to  the  Hon.  J.  Palmer,  Esq'  by  M' 
Cranch. 

16.  The  Hon.  the  Medical  com*  met  in  my  chamber. 

17.  Colo.  Baldwin®  of  Mass*  Bay  dined  with  me. 

18.  I  wrote  to  the  Reverend  M'  Smith  of  Middleton. 

19.  We  had  an  account  from  Gen.  Washington  re¬ 
specting  some  damage  done  by  the  enemy  at  White  Plains. 

20.  1  attended  public  worship  in  the  afternoon  at 
Doct'  Ewins.  I  was  invited  to  the  funeral  of  the  Lady 
of  Hon.  M'  Paca,  But  being  indisposed  I  did  not  attend. 

21.  Doct'  Sheal  dined  with  us. 

22.  I  dined  with  the  minister.  I  wrote  to  the  hon”*® 
Jere  Powell,  Esq'. 

'Col.  Samuel  Osgood  of  Andover,  Mass.,  merchant,  officer  in  the 
army,  afterwards  United  States  Postmaster  General  and  Naval 
Officer  of  the  Port  of  Now  York. 

^Samuel  Livermore  (1732-1803),  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  United  States  Senator. 

*Col.  Loammi  Baldwin  (1745-1807),  of  Woburn,  member  of  the 
General  Court. 
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23.  The  Hon.  the  medical  com*  met  in  my  chamber. 

24.  Congress  sit  late  upon  very  important  matters.  I 
wrote  to  y®  council  of  Massachusetts. 

25.  Congress  called  upon  the  Slates  for  large  sup¬ 
plies. 

28.  I  rec’d  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  M'  Greenleaf^  &  one 
from  y®  Hon^  M*  Hopkins  &  several  papers  from  Boston. 

29.  I  wrote  to  the  Hon.  Derby M'  Sherburne,® 
M'  Story.* 

Mar.  2.  I  dined  with  the  minister  of  France. 

3.  Congress  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  States  to 
set  apart  the  last  Wednesday  in  April  next  as  a  day  of 
Fasting  &  prayer,  I  wrote  to  y®  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing. 

4,  Congress  rec’d  a  packet  from  France  this  day  by 
the  way  of  Boston. 

6.  I  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Mass^ 
Bay.  We  have  accounts  that  y®  enemy  are  arrived  in 
Georgia. 

7.  I  wrote  to  the  Hon.  Dan'  Hopkins,  Esq*  &  dined 
with  the  President  of  Congress. 

8.  1  met  the  medical  committee.  Colo.  Pickering 
dined  with  us  &  Colo.  Nicholos.® 

9.  Congress  has  been  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  on 
finance.  This  evening  a  woman  was  taken  as  a  thief  in 
this  house. 

10.  I  met  the  committee  on  Finance  twice  this  day. 

11.  I  was  with  the  com*  of  Finance  the  chief  of  the 
day.  I  dined  with  y®  minister. 

12.  I  received  a  letter  from  Gen.  Lincoln. 

15.  The  Post  brought  no  mail  from  the  eastward  of 
Fish-Kill. 

16.  Wrote  to  M*  Wiat  &  M*  Kittell. 

17.  I  dined  with  the  minister.  I  wrote  to  M*  Hancock 
&  M*  Adams. 

18.  Congress  agreed  to  call  in  all  the  paper  currency 
by  taxes. 

'Benjamin  Oreenleaf. 

‘Richard  Derby  of  Salem,  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Council. 

^John  Samuel  Sherburne  (1757-1830),  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

^William  Story  of  Boston. 

^Gol.  George  Nicholas  of  Virginia,  a  leader  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  and  the  first  Attorney-General  of  Kentucky. 
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20.  Rec^  a  letter  from  y*  hon.  Palmer,  Sullivan 
&  M*  Avery. 

21.  I  wrote  to  the  Hon  M'  Greenleaf. 

23.  Congress  have  adjourned  to  Saturday,  tomorrow 
is  good  Friday. 

24.  I  wrote  to  the  Hon.  M'  Palmer  &  the  Hon.  M' 
Sullivan  p'  Express.  Colo  Ward  &  M'  Pierse^  dined 
with  us. 

25.  The  Hon.  Forbes,  a  member  from  the  State  of 
Maryland,  deceased.  I  dined  with  the  minister  of  France. 

26.  I  attended  tlie  funeral  of  Forbes.  Colo.  Hend- 
ley  arrived  here. 

•  27.  Rec’d  a  letter  from  my  daughter  Sally.  Congress 
had  letters  from  M'  J.  Adams. 

28.  Wrote  to  the  Hon.  M’’  Adams,  M*"  Palmer,  M' 
Gordon,  Colo.  Orne,  M'  Hall  &  his  son  &Capt.  Williams. 

29.  Gen.  Portail  is  ordered  to  join  the  southern  army. 
Colo.  Haziel  &  Law  dined  with  us. 

30.  M'  Maderson*  &  Killosh^  dined  with  us. 

Apr.  1.  I  dined  with  the  President. 

5.  Congress  approved  of  Gen.  Washington’s  sending 
Maryland  and  Delaware  troops  to  S®  Carolina. 

6.  I  wrote  to  DocP  Foster.  Took  a  walk  with  M* 
Gerry  &  M*^  Livermore. 

8.  Wrote  to  the  Hon.  M’’  Wood  by  M'  Partridge.  M' 
Livermore  &  his  son  set  out  home. 

9.  Sabbath  day.  Heard  M*^  Armstrong  preach.  The 
Hon.  M'  Partridge  left  us. 

10.  I  dined  with  the  minister.  Congress  agreed  to 
make  good  to  the  officers  &  soldiers  their  pay  on  account 
of  the  depreciation  of  the  money. 

11.  Wrote  to  Doct*^  Gordon  &  Hon.  M^  Partridge. 
N.  B.  I  enclosed  to  M”  Holten  400  dollars. 

12.  D’’  Eustis*  &  Crage  dined  with  us. 

'Probably  William  Pierce,  Aide-de-Gamp  to  Gen.  Green,  delegate 
from  Georgia. 

^James  Madison  (1751-1836),  delegate  from  Virginia,  afterward 
President  of  the  United  States. 

^Francis  Kinloch,  delegate  from  South  Carolina. 

*Dr.  William  Eustis  (1753-1825),  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  Tiras 
serving  as  a  surgeon  in  the  war,  with  headquarters  at  West  Point, 
afterward  Secretary  of  War  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
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13.  I  received  a  letter  from  Josiah  Batchelder,  Esq*’ 
Congress  appointed  a  com*  to  repair  to  headquarters. 

14.  Maj*  don  Ponso  went  into  the  country. 

15.  Baron  Steuben  set  out  for  headquarters.  I  rode 
out  with  him  5  miles. 

17.  Wi'ote  to  the  Hon.  Jabez  Fisher,  Esq*  by  M* 
Torrey. 

19.  It  is  five  years  this  day  since  the  war  commenced. 

I  dined  with  the  President  of  Congress. 

20.  D*  Sheald  dined  with  us. 

22.  I  rode  out  with  y*  President  of  Congress,  Gen. 
Fulsom  &  the  Sec’y,  eleven  miles  to  the  sec’y’s  farm. 

24.  Rec’d  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  J.  Sullivan  Esq*. 

25.  I  wrote  to  the  Hon.  M*  White.  M*  Peabody  set 
out  for  headquarters.  I  rode  out  with  him  5  miles. 

28.  Wrote  to  M*  Sullivan.  Rode  out  withM*  Gerry. 

29.  1  rode  out  twice.  The  President  of  Congress 
drank  tea  with  us. 

30.  Rec’d  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  M*  Derby. 

May  2.  Wrote  to  the  Hon.  M*  Adams,  M*  Avery,  M* 
Batchelder,  &  M*  Carnes. 

3.  Rec’d  a  letter  from  M*  Peabody.  The  medical 
committee  met  in  my  chamber. 

5.  I  rode  to  Germantown  with  M*  Gates. 

6.  I  rode  out  &  then  dined  with  the  minister.  Three 
men  were  hanged  here  this  day. 

8.  I  attended  at  the  Roman  Catholic  church  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  death  of  Don  Juan. 

9.  I  rode  out  to  Frankford. 

10.  I  dined  with  the  President.  Wrote  to  M*  Derby. 

11.  Rec’d  a  letter  from  M*  Partridge. 

12.  I  dined  with  the  Minister  of  France. 

13.  I  rode  out  with  y®  President  of  Congress,  Gen, 
Fulsom  &  M*  Ellery. 

14.  Sabbath  day.  I  attended  at  D*  Dufl&eld’s  &  M* 
Marshal’s.  Governeur  Morris  had  his  leg  cut  off. 

'*‘Last  Sunday  morning  Governr  Morris  got  into  his  carriage  at 
the  city  tavern  to  ride  out  and  his  horses  took  fright  and  he  endeav- 
onrhig  to  get  out,  shattered  one  of  his  legs  to  pieces  so  that  it  was 
immediately  taken  off.” — Letter  from  Dr.  Holten  to  Hon.  George 
Partridge. 
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15.  I  received  a  letter  from  Doct*  Gordon,  War¬ 
ren  &  the  Hon.  Wood.  Congress  rec’d  a  packet  from 
France  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  Agreeable  intelli¬ 
gence. 

17.  I  met  the  medical  com*. 

18.  Congress  sit  twice  this  day  &  till  11  o’Clock  at 
night  upon  important  matters. 

20.  The  Marquis  made  us  a  visit. 

23.  I  wrote  two  letters  to  the  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  militia  of  this  city  mustered  &  they  made  a 
good  appearance. 

24.  I  visited  the  Hon.  M'  Mulhenburg  with  M*  Ellery 
&  Gen.  Fulsom. 

25.  It  is  two  years  this  day  since  T  left  home.  The 
post  brought  no  letters. 

26.  1  dined  with  the  Minister  of  France. 

27.  It  is  said  that  3  women  have  been  drowned  in  y* 

Delaware  this  day.  i 

29.  Rec’d  a  letter  from  Hon  M*  Adams,  M'  Cushing, 
&  2  from  D*  Foster. 

31.  Gen*  Election,  Boston.  I  dinedwith  the  Minister. 

June  1.  Rec’d  a  letter  from  D'  Brown  &  M*  Avery. 

2.  Wrote  to  Messrs.  Greenleaf  &  Cross.* 

3.  The  Hon.  M'  Gerry  set  out  for  Boston  &  Jere  with 
him.  I  wrote  to  the  Hon.  Council. 

5.  We  have  accounts  from  the  southward  by  which  it 
is  supposed  Charleston  is  taken. 

6.  I  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Council. 

7.  I  dined  with  y®  Minister.  M*  Lovell’s  son  arrived 
here. 

8.  It  is  said  Charles"  was  taken  the  18***  of  May.  M" 
Holten  informs  me  M*  Nurse^  died  Apl.  7***. 

10.  We  have  another  account  that  Charleston  surren¬ 
dered  the  11***  of  May. 

11.  It  is  said  7  French  vessels  are  arrived  here. 

12.  It  is  said  Charleston  is  taken  by  the  enemy. 

13.  I  wrote  to  the  hon.  M*  Hancock,  M*  Kettell  & 
Jere.  Gen.  Ward  arrived  here  this  morning. 

’Stephen  Gross  of  Newburyport. 

’’Francis  Nurse  of  Danvers. 
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14.  One  of  Gen.  Lincoln's  aids  is  arrived  with  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  surrender  of  Charlestown. 

15.  I  rec’d  a  letter  from  M'  Avery,  informing  me  of 
my  appointment  to  y*  council  board. 

17.  I  rec’d  a  letter  from  the  Hon  M'  Peabody  by  Gen. 
Schuyler.  James  Lovell  sit  out  for  Boston. 

19.  Rec’d  a  letter  from  Brown,  Hon.  M'  Partridge 
&  the  Hon.  M'  Adams,  by  order  of  y*  council,  notifying 
me  of  my  appointment  to  a  seat  in  the  Hon.  Council. 

21.  1  wrote  to  the  Treasury  board. 

22.  Gen.  Lincoln  arrived  here.  I  rec’d  a  letter  from 

Gordon  &  M'  Story. 

23.  I  wrote  to  the  Hou.  M'  Gerry  &  dined  with  the 
President  of  Congress. 

24.  The  light  horse  of  this  city  set  out  to  headquar¬ 
ters. 

25.  Sabbath  day.  I  attend  public  worship  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  at  the  Dutch  Lutherans. 

28,  1  dined  with  Colo.  Pickering.  The  Hon.  M' 
Adams  arrived  here  from  Boston. 

29.  Rec’d  a  letter  from  Colo.  Hutchinson  &  dined 
with  the  minister. 

July  1.  Gen  Lincoln  set  out  for  headquarters. 

3.  I  received  a  letter  from  Isaac  Smith*  of  Boston. 

4.  Anniversary  of  our  independence.  Congress  at¬ 
tended  the  public  commencement  &  had  a  cold  collation 
with  a  number  of  Gent.  I  wrote  to  the  town  of  Danvers 
&  to  Col.  Hutchinson. 

7.  Wrote  to  the  hon.  M'  Bowdoin*  &  Rev.  Wads¬ 
worth. 

8.  D"^  Shippen  y*  Director  Gen.  of  the  hospitals  paid 
me  a  visit.  I  wrote  to  the  hon'  M'  Dana  and  Carmi¬ 
chael. 

11.  Wrote  to  Isaac  Smith,  Esq'  &  to  M'  Kettell. 

15.  1  rec’d  a  letter  from  M'  Peabody  mentioning  y* 

arrival  of  y®  F[rench]  Fleet  at  R[hode]  I[sland.] 

17.  Dined  with  y*  minister.  1  rec’d  a  letter  from  M' 
Story. 

'Isaac  Smith,  afterward  Librarian  at  Harvard  College  and  precep¬ 
tor  at  Dummer  Academy. 

2james  Bowdoin. 
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19.  Cockron  brought  me  a  letter  from  M'  Peabody. 

I  wrote  to  Gen.  Gates. 

24.  Rec’d  a  letter  from  M'  Warren  &  Jery. 

25.  Jery  returned  &  brought  me  a  letter  from  D. 
Putnam,  Rev.  M""  Smith,  Joseph  Hall,  M”  Holten  &  my 
daughter  Sally. 

26.  I  began  to  prepair  to  return  home. 

27.  Sir  James  Jay  spent  the  evening  with  me. 

28.  The  president,  Justice  McKean  &  D'  Sheal  paid 
me  a  visit. 

29.  Sir  James  Jay  spent  some  time  with  me  upon 
state  affairs. 

Aug.  2.  I  set  out  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  and  am 
now  at  M'^  Thompkins  17  miles  from  y®  city.  This  is  a 
good  inn. 

3.  Rode  to  Howel’s  Ferrey,  1 7  1-2  miles,  dined  at  M' 
Cower 8,  Then  crossed  y®  Delaware,  traveled  about  15  1-2 
miles  to  Quakertown. 

4.  I  traveled  to  Bethlehem  7  or  8  miles  &  dined,  then 
traveled  to  Miller’s,  12  miles.  I  overset  this  day  &  hurt 
my  ankle  &  the  lock  of  my  Box. 

5.  I  traveled  to  Hakertown  8  miles  &  dined  at  M' 
Dav*  James’,  then  traveled  to  Pettit’s  10  miles,  where  I 
am  to  lodge  this  night.  The  weather  is  very  warm  &  I 
am  not  well. 

6.  Sabbath  day.  I  traveled  to  M'  Cary's  15  miles  & 
dined,  then  traveled  7  miles  to  M'  Perry’s.  The  roads 
very  dry. 

7.  Traveled  to  M'  Athol’s  10  miles,  dined,  then  trav¬ 
eled  to  M'  Drake’s  10  miles  (N.  Y.  State).  This  is  a 
good  Inn. 

8.  Rode  13  miles  to  M"^  Soring’s  &  dined,  then  trav¬ 
eled  6  miles  to  N.  Winsor,  crossed  the  N[orth]  R[iver] 
to  Fish-Kill  3  miles,  then  traveled  5  miles  to  M'  Bush’s. 
Here  I  lodge. 

9.  Traveled  about  3  miles,  stopped  at  a  Gent.  House 
on  account  of  a  shower,  then  traveled  to  Colo.  Vander- 
bury’s  13  m.  &  dined,  then  traveled  9  m.  to  Colo.  More¬ 
house’s. 

10.  Traveled  13  m.  to  N.  Milford,  dined  at  Colo.  Can- 
ford’s,  then  7  m.  toward  Woodberry.  We  have  not  much 
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to  eat  here.  The  land  is  very  high  &  the  road  very  bad. 
N.  B.  We  sit  out  early. 

11.  Traveled  7  miles  to  Woodbury.  Breakfasted  at 
Gillchrist’s.  Then  traveled  11  miles  to  Waterbury  & 

dined,  then  11  miles  to  Southerton  to  M'  Lewes’s.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  good  Inn.  The  roads  were  very  bad,  except¬ 
ing  about  6  miles.  N.  B.  Henry  overset  y®  shay. 

12.  I  have  not  traveled  any  this  day  on  account  of  my 
horses  and  rain  in  the  forenoon.  I  am  kindly  treated 
here  &  good  entertainment. 

13.  Sabbath  day.  I  attended  public  worship  in  the 
forenoon.  M*  Roberson  preached  a  good  sermon.  I  am 
still  at  M'  Lewes’s.  Weather  very  warm. 

14.  Traveled  to  Hartford  18  m.  dined  near  the  State 
house,  then  8  m.  to  M'  Ellsworth’s.  A  good  Inn. 

15.  Traveled  to  West  Springfield  16  m.  &  dined,  then 
6  m.  to  Springfield,  on  my  way  crossed  Connecticut  River, 
then  traveled  10  miles  to  Wilbraham,  where  I  now  am  & 
I  think  it  is  a  good  inn. 

16.  Traveled  16  miles,  dined  at  M”  Bascom’s,  then 
traveled  late  17  miles  to  M'  Livermore’s  in  Spencer, 
where  I’m  to  lodge.  I  am  much  ill.  A  very  hot  day. 

17.  Traveled  through  Worcester  to  Simsbury,  20 
miles,  called  on  Gen.  Ward’s  Lady,  but  did  not  see  her. 
Dined  at  M'  Ballard’s  (a  good  House),  then  traveled  to 
Molbury  to  M'  Savin,  where  I  now  am,  8  m. 

18.  Traveled  to  Watertown,  20  m.,  &  dined  at  the 
House  where  I  dined  with  Hancock  when  I  sit  out  to 
the  southward,  then  traveled  to  Charlestown  Ferry,  8  m., 
&  arrive  at  M'  Hall’s  in  Boston  about  5  o’Clock,  where  I 
was  received  with  great  respect. 

19.  I  attended  at  the  Hon***®  Council,  was  sworn  & 
took  my  seat.  The  several  members  of  the  Board  rec’d 
me  with  the  kindest  respect.  I  called  at  D'  Lee’s  lodging 
&  left  a  card.  I  visited  M”  Adams  &  M"  Lovell  &  M' 
Warner,  but  M'  W.  was  not  at  home. 

20.  Sabbath  day.  I  attended  public  worship  at 
Cooper’s.  Eliot  preached  &  y®  D^  I  dined  at  M' 
Bowdoin’s  &  drank  tea  at  Warner’s. 

21.  I  wrote  to  the  Hon**'®  M'  Lovell.  I  dined  with 
Capt.  Bradford.  I  drank  Tea  at  M'  Bowdoin’s  with  the 
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Council  &  D'^  Lee.  I  spent  part  of  the  evening  at  Dea“ 
Sherbourne’s. 

22.  I  attended  at  the  Council.  Had  a  conference  with 
Lee.  Dined  with  M'  Warner.  Drank  tea  with  the 

Hon.  Gill  &  took  a  walk  with  D"^  Lee,  D'  Cooper  &  a 
number  of  Gent.  &  Ladies.  D'  Lee  &  D'  Cooper  spent 
the  evening  with  me.  M"  Hall  gave  us  a  good  supper. 

23.  I  sit  out  from  Boston  &  dine  at  Newhall’s  in 
Lynn,  where  I  was  met  by  a  number  of  Gentlemen  from 
Danvers,  and  they  accompanied  me  home  after  stopping 
at  ye  Bell  tavern.  I  am  now  arrived  at  my  own  House 
&  have  all  the  satisfaction  of  being  with  my  own  Family. 
I  now  close  this  Journal  with  a  sense  of  divine  goodness 
to  me  &  my  family  in  our  long  separation. 

N.  B.  The  foregoing  was  a  matter  of  course.  I  was 
careful  not  to  make  any  remarks  upon  the  public  affairs 
in  this  diary,  for  reasons  I  shall  not  mention  at  this  time. 


BEVERLY  IN  1700.  NO.  6. 


BY  SIDNEY  PERLEY. 


The  territory  of  Beverly  included  in  this  section  was 
taken  up  by  the  early  settlers  vei-y  slowly  as  much  of  the 
land  was  rocky  and  swampy  and  undesirable  for  farming 
purposes.  The  length  from  the  Wenham  town  line  to  the 
sea,  north  and  south,  is  about  two  and  three-fourth  miles, 
and  its  width  from  Turtle  hill  to  the  Wenham  line  about 
one  mile,  east  and  west. 

The  designation  of  Cape  Ann  Side  included  this  part 
of  Beverly  as  late  as  1670. 

The  tidal  water  bounding  this  section  on  the  south 
has  been  generally  called  the  sea  ;  and  Mackerel  cove  has 
been  so  known  since  1636. 

The  sandy  shore  at  the  foot  of  Brackenbury  lane  was 
called  Patch’s  beach  as  early  as  1850. 

Mingo  beach  was  so  called  as  early  as  1804.  The  name 
was  occasioned  by  the  residence  of  Robin  Mingo  upon 
the  headland  at  its  western  end,  a  triangular  lot  having 
been  given  him  by  the  town,  from  1728  to  his  death  in 
1748,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  He  was  a  colored  slave 
of  Thomas  Woodbury.  He  married  Deborah  Tailer,  an 
Indian  slave,  in  1707.  She  survived  him,  and  died  in 
1769. 

Witch  lane,  which  leads  northerly  into  the  woods  from 
Hale  street,  a  few  rods  westerly  of  Mingo’s  humble  hab¬ 
itation,  has  been  so  designated  since  1805  at  least.  This 
passes  on  the  westerly  side  of  “  Flora’s  swamp,”  a  name 
which  was  probably  derived  from  some  association  with 
Flora,  one  of  the  negro  slaves  of  that  name  in  this  local¬ 
ity.  The  swamp  was  so  called  as  early  as  1834. 

The  highland  next  westerly  of  Mingo’s  home,  between 
Hale  street  and  the  shore,  was  called  “  The  Park  ”  as 
early  as  1765,  and  also  Burying  Point  in  1804. 
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The  point  of  land  at  the  foot  of  Prince  street  was  called 
Ober’s  Point  in  1864. 

There  are  two  considerable  elevations  in  this  section. 
One  of  them,  Bald  hill,  was  so  called  as  early  as  1662  ; 
and  the  other,  Long  hill,  has  been  known  by  that  name 
since  1662  at  least. 

Sawyer’s  plain  was  so  called  as  early  as  1669. 

Thissell’s  brook  was  called,  near  Standley  street,  “  y* 
old  houses  brook”  in  1707 ;  and  below  Hale  street  Mack¬ 
erel  Cove  creek  in  1648  ;  the  river  in  1764  ;  the  river 
leading  to  River  Head  bridge  in  1801 ;  and  the  brook  or 
stream  known  as  Thissell’s  river  in  1901. 

Gravelly  brook  was  so  called  in  1782. 

The  oldest  highway  in  this  region  is,  of  course.  Hale 
street,  the  original  road  to  Cape  Ann.  It  was  there  in 
the  earliest  settlement ;  and  was  called  the  country  road 
in  1683  ;  the  road  that  leads  to  Manchester  in  1795  ;  and 
was  named  Hale  street  in  1838.  This  road  was  straight¬ 
ened,  as  shown  on  the  map,  about  1840.  The  bridge 
over  Thissell’s  brook,  near  Chapman’s  corner,  was  first 
ordered  to  be  made  by  Salem  as  a  foot  bridge  in  February, 
1645-6,  by  the  Salem  Quarterly  Court.  It  had  not  been 
made  three  years  later,  when  Gloucester  was  presented 
for  want  of  a  bridge  at  this  brook.  One  was  eventually 
constructed,  however.  It  was  called  River  Head  bridge 
in  1801 ;  and  Thissell’s  bridge  in  1838. 

Brackenbury  lane  was  laid  out  by  the  selectmen  of 
Beverly  March  18,  1678-9,  and  described  in  the  records  as 

a  Cart  high  way  from  the  water  side  through  Goodman  Bracken- 
berries  farme  nnto  the  Drift  way*  afforesaid  and  from  thence  to  the 
way  that  runs  by  the  north  side  of  bald  hill  as  the  way  goes  the 
said  way  to  be  two  pole  wide. 

That  part  of  this  layout  between  Hale  and  East  Lothrop 
streets  was  altered  and  abandoned  in  1682.  Brackenbury 
lane  was  called  a  town  highway  in  1707  ;  the  highway 
which  leads  to  the  beach  in  1765 ;  a  town  way  leading 
down  to  Patch’s  beach  in  1791 ;  Patch’s  lane  in  1801 ; 
and  Brackenbury  street  in  1850. 


'East  Lothrop  street. 
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Prince  street  was  called  Point  lane  in  1834  ;  and  has 
been  known  as  Prince  street  since  1864. 

Boyles  street  was  laid  out  by  a  committee  of  the  town 
Nov.  14,  1682,  as  follows : — 

At  a  meting  of  the  felect  men  the  21  of  Aprell  1686  The  Committee 
then  made  a  Return  of  a  town  high  way  that  they  the  faid  Commit¬ 
tee  laid  out  as  foloweth:  wee  who  were  chofen  by  the  town  of  bev- 
erly  as  a  Committee  to  lay  out  fuch  high  ways  as  may  be  for  the 
Conveinancy  of  the  town;  haue  on  the  14th  of  the  9th  mo;  1682 
taken  a  furvaie  of  a  high  way  that  was  formerly  laid  out  through 
good  man  Brackenberys  ffarm  wee  now  fee  caufe  to  alter  the  way 
and  to  lay  it  out  in  a  notber  place  which  is  to  fay  from  a  drift  way 
which  Runs  from  Ifaac  woodberys  to  a  brook  that  Runs  to  Nicholas 
woodberies  mill  from  that  drift  way  over  the  hill  down  to  Jonathan 
Boills  his  honfe  as  the  way  is  now  bounded  vnto  the  water  tide  by 
Insign  patchis  houfe  which  is  to  fay  two  pole  wide  which  way  is 
giuen  by  faid  Brackenbery  for  the  ufe  of  the  town  for  ever 

wittness  Sahubll  Corking  fENr 

John  dodob  ben^ 

John  Hill 

Boyles  street  was  called  the  town  way  leading  to  Mack¬ 
erel  cove  in  1682 ;  the  road  leading  from  Mackerel  cove 
to  Montserat  in  1831 ;  the  highway  leading  to  Mount 
Serat  in  1833  ;  and  Boyles  street  since  1850. 

That  part  of  Cole  street  lying  eastward  of  John  Wil¬ 
liams’  house  was  laid  out  by  a  committee  of  the  town 
April  1,  1686,  according  to  the  following  record : — 

wee  whofe  names  are  vnder  written  have  on  the  fd  flrft  day  of 
Aprell  86  Laid  out  a  high  way  tow  pole  wide  through  the  land  Com¬ 
monly  Known  by  the  name  of  fawyers  plain  that  is  to  fay  the  way 
begins  near  the  fouth  weft  Corner  of  John  williams  his  houfe  and 
fo  Runs  through  the  plain  betwen  the  land  of  Lieuetenont  thorn- 
dikes  and  the  land  of  Georg  ftandly  and  the  land  of  Robert  bradford 
vntell  it  comes  to  the  land  of  wiliiam  Cleans  vpon  the  northerly 
nde  of  Grauillie  Rige  through  faid  Cleeus  bis  land  and  fo  to  the 
high  way  near  Richard  patch  his  houfe. 

This  was  called  ye  highway  in  1697  ;  and  ye  town  high¬ 
way  in  1707. 

Standley  street,  from  Thomas  Patch’s  house  to  Bald 
hill,  was  originated  in  1683.  It  was  laid  out  two  rods 
wide.  It  was  called  ye  town  way  in  1707  ;  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  from  Mackerel  cove  to  Bald  hill  in  1782  ;  the  road 
leading  from  Bald  hill  over  Boyles  hill  so  called  in  1793  ; 
the  highway  that  leads  from  Patch’s  brook  to  Taylor’s  in 
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1795 ;  the  highway  near  the  house  of  James  Patch  in 
1801 ;  and  Standley  street  in  1846. 

Hull  street  was  so  called  in  1845. 

Essex  street  was  so  called  in  1845. 

Grover  street  was  laid  out  March  18,  1678-9,  and  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows : — 

a  drift  way  begininge  between  lohn  Dodges  senior  and  Rice  Ed¬ 
wards  through  the  said  dodges  pasture  and  soe  Southerly  into  the 
Common  and  soe  through  the  Land  of  Tho:  Baker  into  the  high  way 
by  bald  hill  and  soe  through  the  Land  of  Georg  Hull  into  the  Com¬ 
mon  which  way  is  to  be  two  pole  wide. 

It  WHS  called  the  town  highway  in  1698  ;  ye  road  y*  was 
laid  out  to  Beverly  commons,  1740;  Grover’s  lane  in 
1801 ;  the  cross  road  in  1808  ;  the  highway  leading  by 
the  house  formerly  William  Taylor’s  in  1840 ;  and  Grover 
street  since  1865. 

Off  Grover  street  to  the  east  there  is  an  old  town  way 
which  was  there  in  1741  at  least. 

Relative  to  the  northern  portion  of  this  part  of  Beverly, 
the  following  letter,  published  in  the  Salem  Register,  in 
its  issue  of  April  30,  1846,  is  interesting  : — 

Mtaert.  Editera  : — Nearly  a  year  since,  the  County  Commissioners 
widened  and  straightened  the  highway  in  Wenham  and  Beverly 
called  “Hull  street.”  A  portion  of  the  owners  of  land  upon  the 
route,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  damages  awarded  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  had  Mr.  Sheriff  Spragne  over  the  ground  on  Monday,  with 
twelve  “good  men  and  true,”  to  review  that  award,  who,  after 
hearing  the  petitioners  by  their  counsel,  N.  J.  Lord,  Esq.,  and  the 
County  by  A.  Huntington,  Esq.,  gave  their  verdict.  .  .  . 

There  are  several  localities  in  this  vicinity  quite  suggestive  of 
incident.  The  venerable  name  of  Hull,  from  which  the  street  takes 
its  title,  connected,  as  it  is,  not  only  with  the  descendants  of 
that  name,  but  also  with  the  early  family  of  Lovett  and 
with  that  of  the  earliest  William  Raymond,  suggests  many  mat¬ 
ters  of  genealogical  interest.  This  part  of  our  ancient  town¬ 
ship  is  denominated  “Mont  Serat;”  but  from  what  cause  it 
derives  that  title  is  not  certainly  known.  There  is  a  sort  of  private 
way  leading  from  this  street  towards  the  woods  called  “Middle- 
town,”  upon  which  are  now  standing  the  foundations  of  an  ancient 
house  and  barn,  formerly  the  residence  of  “Randall  Preston,”  the 
great  grandfather  of  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul,  senior.  The  wife  of 
miidall  Preston  was  Susanna  Stone;  and  in  later  years  the  place 
was  inhabited  by  a  family  by  the  name  of  Stone  (probably  a  connex¬ 
ion  of  this  Susanna),  one  of  whom,  the  late  Rev.  (John?)  Stone,  was 
a  Baptist  clergyman  in  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  and  died  there  within 
twenty  years  past,  at  an  advanced  age.  The  old  Corning  house. 
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now  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Dunn,  presents  quite  a  venerable 
appearance,  with  its  upper  story  jutting  out  over  the  lower  part  of 
the  house.  There  are  also  some  curious  relics  of  rude  painting  and 
carving  of  the  olden  time  with  the  house.  “Bald  Hill”  is  in  this 
immediate  vicinity,  overlooking  a  very  extensive  and  beautiful 
prospect.  Although  much  of  the  land  in  this  part  of  the  town  pre¬ 
sents  rather  a  barren  appearance,  yet,  formerly,  this  was  among  our 
richest  agricultural  territory — and  now,  with  the  increased  facilities 
furnished  by  better  roads,  and  with  the  will  and  energy  of  her 
young  men  applied  to  her  improvement,  Mont  8erat  may  yet  sur¬ 
prise  the  most  sanguine;  for,  with  such  appliances,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  that  territory,  containing  within  itself  such  rich 
meadows  and  bogs  as  here  abound,  must  ultimately  be  greatly  ad¬ 
vanced.  “Grover  street,”  leading  from  “Hull  street”  to  “Dodge’s 
Row,”  although  it  now  contains  but  two  dwelling  bouses,  formerly 
had  several  upon  its  line.  Old  people  will  tell  you  of  the  “Godie,” 
“Larcom,”  “Cole,”  and  other  houses  now  among  the  missing. 
The  Grover  family,  from  which  this  street  takes  its  name,  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers ;  and  altho’  the  name  is  extinct  here,  yet 
there  are  many  descendants  in  other  parts  of  Beverly.  Tradition  says 
that  one  of  the  last  of  the  name,  fur  some  deed  of  darkness  he  had 
done,  was  doomed  to  be  haunted  by  troops  of  black  cats,  whom  he 
was  obliged  to  exorcise  by  spending  most  of  his  nights  in  psalm 
singing,  which  his  peculiar  style  enabled  him  to  employ  to  such  ad¬ 
vantage  as  to  silence  and  subdue  all  the  caterwauling  of  his  sable 
tormentors.  The  last  that  was  seen  of  these  supposed  agents  of 
the  other  world  was  upon  the  night  of  his  decease,  when  they  com¬ 
pletely  covered  his  coffin;  and  upon  being  disturbed,  all  made  their 
exit  up  the  chimney,  bearing,  as  was  supposed,  the  spirit  of  their 
victim  with  them,  but  leaving  his  corpse  unharmed  behind.  There 
was  also  an  eccentric  genius  by  the  name  of  Fairfield,  formerly  re¬ 
siding  on  this  street,  who  believed  in  all  kinds  of  witchcraft  and 
superstition,  and  practised  various  arts  of  that  character  himself. 
Among  other  things,  be  kept  by  him  the  hand  taken  from  the  corpse 
of  a  first  born  male  child,  in  which  he  contended  he  could  place  a 
light  of  the  most  brilliant  character  and  carry  it  anywhere,  unper¬ 
ceived  by  any  one  except  himself.  There  were  also  several  Indian 
and  part  Indian  families  that  formerly  lived  in  this  vicinity,  of 
whom  some  marvellous  stories  are  told. 

Beverly,  April  28,  1846. 

Benjamin  Patch  Houte.  This  lot  of  land  was  probably 
granted  by  the  town  of  Salem  to  Richard  Brackenbury, 
who  apparently  conveyed  it  to  his  son-in-law  John  Patch. 
This  was  probably  the  homestead  of  Mr.  Brackenbury. 
Mr.  Patch  was  a  husbandman,  and  lived  here.  He  died 
in  1694 ;  and  by  agreement  partition  of  his  real  estate 
was  made  Nov.  11,  1695,  the  widow  Elizabeth  Patch  be¬ 
ing  assigned  the  homestead  for  her  life,  and  then  the 
house,  barn,  orchard  and  land  “  on  the  south  side  of  the 
country  road  that  goeth  between  Salem  Ferry  and  Man¬ 
chester  called  the  homestead  ”  was  released  to  his  son 
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Benjamin  Patch.  John  Patch’s  widow  died  Jan.  16, 
1715.  Benjamin  Patch  lived  here,  and  was  a  husband¬ 
man.  He  died  in  June,  1730;  having  in  his  will  devised 
the  house,  barn  and  land  to  his  wife  Susanna  for  her  life. 
How  much  longer  the  house  stood  is  unknown. 

Mary  Patch  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  early  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  John  Lovett,  sr.,  of  Beverly.  He  died  Nov.  5, 
1686,  having  in  his  will  devised  it  to  his  daughter  Mary, 
wife  of  Thomas  Patch  of  Beverly,  yeoman.  She  owned 
I  it  in  1700. 

Benjamin  Patch  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to 
Benjamin  Patch  of  Beverly,  husbandman,  in  1700. 

Richard  Thissell  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  granted  to 
Jeffrey  Massey  by  the  town  of  Salem  in  or  before  1638  ; 
and  Jeffrey  Thissell  died  possessed  of  it  in  the  spring  of 
1676.  In  his  will  he  devised  it  to  his  son  Richard  This- 
sell’s  son  Jeffrey  Thissell,  who  was  then  only  three  years 
of  age.  The  boy  apparently  died  young,  and  his  father 
I  inherited  it  from  him.  Richard  Thissell  owned  it  inl700. 

Elizabeth  Walker  Home.  This  tract  of  land  was  proba¬ 
bly  granted  to  William  Woodbery,  the  elder,  of  Salem, 
weaver,  by  the  town  of  Salem  Oct.  17,  1638.  He  built 
a  house  thereon,  and  lived  there.  He  had  apparently  con¬ 
veyed  the  eastern  part  of  it  to  Nicholas  Woodbery,  sr., 
of  Beverly,  yeoman,  in  or  before  Sept.  23,  1670,  when  he 
conveyed  to  the  latter  “  my  now'  dwelling  house  I  now 
live  in  ”  and  the  remainder  of  the  lot.^  The  whole  lot 
I  of  land  with  the  house  was  apparently  reconveyed  to  him 
before  his  decease.  He  died  Jan.  29,  1676-7,  having  in 
his  will  devised  the  house  and  land  to  his  wife  Elizabeth. 
She  married,  secondly,  John  Walker  March  12,  1678-9 ; 
and  she  died,  his  widow,  in  1718.  How  long  the  house 
stood  is  unknown  to  the  writer. 

Robert  Bradford  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  owned  by 
Robert  Bradford  in  1670  and  1700. 

Elizabeth  Walker  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  conveyed  by 
William  Woodbery,  the  elder,  of  Beverly,  weaver,  to 
Nicholas  Woodbery,  sr.,  of  Beverly,  yeoman,  Sept.  23, 
1670  and  was,  perhaps,  reconveyed  to  said  grantor  be- 

'Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  3,  leaf  110. 
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fore  the  death  of  the  latter,  which  occurred  Jan.  29, 
1676-7.  It  probably  then  went  to  his  widow  Elizabeth, 
who  married,  secondly,  John  Walker  in  1678-9,  and  died 
in  1718. 

John  Lovett  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to  John 
Lovett  in  1670.  He  died  possessed  of  it  Nov.  5,  1686  ; 
and  in  his  will  devised  it  to  his  daughter  Abigail  Rendall. 
She  owned  it  in  1700. 

Jonathan  Biles  House.  This  tract  of  land  early  belonged 
to  John  Patch  of  Bevwrly,  husbandman. 

That  part  of  the  lot  lying  northwesterly  of  the  northero 
dashes  was  conveyed  by  Richard  Brackenbury  of  Bever¬ 
ly*  yeoman,  to  .John  Patch,  sr.,  of  Beverly,  yeoman.  Sept. 
1,  1682  and  Mr.  Patch  conveyed  it  to  his  son-in-law 
Jonathan  Biles  of  Beverly,  carpenter,  in  or  before  1683. 

That  part  of  the  lot  lying  between  the  dashes  was  con¬ 
veyed  by  Mr.  Patch  to  Mr.  Biles,  probably  in  1674,  and 
Mr.  Biles  built  a  house  thereon,  in  which  he  lived.  In 
consideration  of  love,  he  conveyed  bis  homestead,  this 
house,  barn  and  land,  to  his  son  Nicholas  Biles  April  10, 

1719.2  Nicholas  Biles  died  at  Canso  June  22,  1725,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one.  He  left  no  issue,  and  bis  father 
was  his  heir.  Mr.  Biles,  who  was  now  a  yeoman,  con¬ 
veyed  the  same  homestead,  hoase,  barn  and  land,  to  his 
son  Richard  Biles  of  Gloucester,  husbandman.  Sept.  10, 

1726.2  Richard  Biles  came  here  and  lived.  For  two 
pounds  and  thirteen  shillings,  he  conveyed  to  his  grandson 
William  Clarke  of  Beverly,  mariner,  part  of  the  dwelling 
house  and  land  March  13,  1765.* 

Three  acres  of  that  part  of  this  lot  lying  southeasterly 
of  the  southern  dashes  was  given  by  Mr.  Patch  to  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Jonathan  Biles,  in  or  before 
1683 ;  and,  for  twenty-six  pounds  and  five  shillings,  the 
rest  of  it  was  conveyed  by  Mr.  Patch  to  Mr.  Biles  Nov. 
30,  1683.2 

'Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  6,  leaf  63. 

*£ssex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  35,  leaf  1 60. 

^Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  46,  leaf  23. 

^Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  121,  leaf  239. 

‘Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  7,  leaf  72. 
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The  half  acre  of  land  where  the  mill  stood  originally 
belonged  to  Mr.  Patch ;  and  he  probably  conveyed  it  to 
Nicholas  Woodbery  of  Beverly,  who  erected  thereon  a 
corn  mill  in  or  before  1673.  For  forty-five  pounds,  Mr. 
Woodbury  conveyed  the  mill  and  land  to  Jonathan  Biles 
April  7,  1683  and  in  the  same  deed  conveyed  to  him  a 
way  over  grantor’s  land  for  people  to  go  to  the  mill.  How 
much  longer  the  mill  existed  is  unknown  to  the  writer. 

The  house  upon  this  lot  probably  stood  for  many  years 
afterwards. 

Jonathan  Biles  Lot.  Ens.  John  Patch  of  Beverly, 
husbandman,  died  in  1694,  intestate.  This  lot  of  land 
“  on  the  hill  behind  the  now  dwelling  house  of  Jonathan 
Biles  ”  was  a  part  of  his  estate.  In  the  division  of  his 
real  estate,  Nov.  11,  1696,  this  lot  of  rocky  land  was  as¬ 
signed  to  his  son-in-law  Jonathan  Biles  in  right  of  his 
wife  Elizabeth  ;  and  he  owned  it  in  1700. 

Estate  of  John  Patch  Lot.  This  lot  of  meadow  land 
was  called  “  ye  old  house  meadow,”  and  belonged  to  John 
Patch,  sr.,  in  1683.  Ens.  John  Patch  died,  possessed  of 
it,  in  1694  ;  and  it  belonged  to  his  estate  in  1700. 

Richard  Patch  Lot.  Richard  Brackenbury  of  Beverly, 
for  four  pounds,  conveyed  this  lot  of  land  to  his  grand¬ 
son  Richard  Patch  of  Beverly,  yeoman,  Feb.  14,  1683.2 
It  was  called  the  property  of  Richard  Patch  in  1677,  and 
he  had  probably  had  possession  of  it  before  that  date.  He 
probably  lived  upon  the  lot  in  1695 ;  and  it  belonged  to 
him  in  1700. 

Thomas  Woodbury  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  probably  be¬ 
longed  to  Thomas  Woodbury  in  1700. 

Estate  of  Richard  Brackenbury  Lot.  This  lot  of  land 
belonged  to  the  estate  of  Richard  Brackenbury  in  1700. 

William  Cleaves  Lot.  John  Patch  of  Beverly  conveyed 
this  lot  of  land  to  Samuel  Knowlton  of  Ipswich,  husband¬ 
man,  July  1,  1671;®  and  Mr.  Knowlton  conveyed  it  to 
George  Hull  of  Beverly,  cooper,  Nov.  27,  1679.*  Mr. 


'Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  7,  leaf  73. 
*Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  10,  leaf  14. 
^Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  9,  leaf  178. 
*Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  7,  leaf  8. 
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Hull  conveyed  it  to  William  Cleaves  of  Beverly,  seaman, 
the  next  day  and  Mr.  Cleaves  probably  owned  it  in 
1700. 

Q-eorge  Hull  Lot.  John  Patch  of  Beverly  conveyed 
this  lot  of  land  to  Samuel  Knowlton  of  Ipswich,  husband¬ 
man,  July  1,1671  and  Mr.  Knowlton  conveyed  it  to 
George  Hull  of  Beverly,  cooper,  Nov.  27, 1679.^  Mr.  Hull 
probably  owned  it  in  1700. 

John  Bennett  Lot.  John  Patch  of  Beverly,  yeoman, 
owned  this  lot  of  land  in  167 1 :  and,  for  twenty  pounds, 
conveyed  it  to  John  Bennett  of  Beverly,  weaver,  Dec.  28, 
1677.2  Mr.  Bennett  apparently  owned  it  in  1700. 

John  Patch  Lot.  John  Patch  of  Beverly,  husbandman, 
owned  this  lot  in  1677.  He  died  in  1694;  and  it  ap¬ 
parently  belonged  to  his  estate  in  1700. 

Richard  Patch  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  was  located  at  the 
place  called  “  the  old  houses,”  and  it  was  probably  the 
property  of  John  Patch  of  Beverly,  husbandman,  who 
died  in  1694.  In  the  division  of  his  estate,  Nov.  11, 1695, 
it  was  assigned  to  his  son  Richard  Patch  of  Beverly,  hus¬ 
bandman,  who  owned  it  in  1700. 

Thomas  Patch  House.  That  part  of  this  tract  of  land 
lying  northerly  of  the  dashes  was  probably  granted 
by  the  town  of  Salem,  Nov.  18,  1661,  as  follows : — 

Granted  to  Will  Mappor  foe  mnch  lande  as  the  Inhabitants  on 
Cape  Ann  fide  shalbe  Willinge  to  give  out  of  the  Gomon  on  the  Eaft 
fide  of  Bafs  Riuer. 

William  Mapes  conveyed  it  to  Daniel  Rumball  of  Salem, 
smith,  for  the  purpose  of  sale  by  him.  Sept.  20,  1662  ;* 
and  Mr.  Rumball  conveyed  it  to  Robert  Hibbert  Nov.  18, 
1664.^  Apparently  Mr.  Hibbert  conveyed  it  to  Nicholas 
Patch  before  1671. 

That  part  of  the  lot  lying  southwesterly  of  the  dashes 
was  granted  by  the  town  of  Salem  to  Nicholas  Patch  July 
26,  1639. 

The  whole  lot  belonged  to  Mr.  Patch  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  in  1673;  and  upon  the  division  of  his  real  estate, 

'Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  7,  leaf  8. 
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Dec.  8,  1673,  between  his  sons  John  and  Thomas,  the 
latter  received  this  lot  as  his  portion.^  This  place  was 
then  called  “  the  old  houses,”  and  Thomas  Patch  then 
lived  here,  in  a  small  house.  He  died  Septf.  28,  1711 ;  and 
the  estate  descended  to  his  son  William  Patch.  William 
Patch  died,  suddenly,  Nov.  1,  1742  ;  and  the  premises 
descended  to  his  son  William  Patch.  The  son  William 
Patch  died,  of  small  pox,  in  November,  1773  (being 
buried  on  the  eleventh).  The  title  to  the  property  then 
descended  to  his  son  Robert  Patch,  who  died  Aug.  3, 1816. 
The  small  house  and  land  were  set  out,  in  the  division  of 
the  estate,  to  his  daughter  Molly,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Rob¬ 
erts.  How  much  longer  the  house  stood  has  not  been  de¬ 
termined. 

Gtorge  Standley  Lot.  This  was  probably  the  tract  of 
land  granted  to  Ens.  William  Dixie  at  a  meeting  of  the 
selectmen  of  Salem  Dec.  17,  1649;  which  was  apparently 
not  laid  out  to  him  until  1658.  William  Dicksey  of  Bev¬ 
erly,  for  forty  pounds,  conveyed  it  to  George  Stanly  of 
Beverly  Jan.  8,  1671;*  and  Mr.  Stanly  owned  it  in  1700. 

George  Hull  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to  George 
Hull  in  1700.  He  probably  lived  here  early,  and  when 
he  conveyed  an  undivided  half  of  the  land  to  his  son-in- 
law  William  Grover  of  Beverly,  yeoman  alias  cordwainer, 
June  5,  1722,*  he  called  it  “my  homestead  or  old  house- 
lot.”  Mr.  Hull  conveyed  to  Mr.  Grover  the  other  half  of 
“  my  old  house  homestead  ”  Feb.  26,  1728-9.*  The  house 
was  apparently  gone  before  1722. 

Samuel  Coming  Home.  Ens.  Samuel  Corning  owned 
this  farm  in  1678  ;  and  he  conveyed  the  house  and  barn 
and  twenty-four  acres  adjoining  to  his  son  Daniel  Corning 
of  Beverly,  husbandman  alias  weaver,  Feb.  3,  1709-10. 
How  much  longer  the  old  house  stood  is  unknown  to  the 
writer. 

Robert  Woodbury  Lot.  This  lot  of  meadow  land  be¬ 
longed  to  William  Dodge,  sr.,  very  early,  and  to  Capt. 
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Thomas  Lathrop  in  1673.  Captain  Lathrop  was  slain  by 
the  Indians  at  Deerfield  Sept.  18,  1675  ;  and  his  only  heir 
was  his  sister  Ellon  (Eleanor),  wife  of  Ezekiel  Cheever, 
schoolmaster,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Cheever  conveyed  the  lot 
to  Thomas  Woodbury  of  Beverly,  mariner,  Oct.  28, 1681;^ 
and  Mr.  Woodbury  conveyed  it  to  his  brother  Isaac  Wood¬ 
bury,  sr.,  of  Beverly,  mariner.  For  love,  Isaac  Woodbury 
conveyed  it  to  his  son  Robert  Woodbury  of  Beverly,  mar¬ 
iner,  June  3,  1698  2  and  Robert  Woodbury  owned  it  in 
1700. 

Itaac  Woodbury  and  Jothua  Woodbury  Lot.  This  lot  of 
meadow  land  was  conveyed  by  John  Patch  of  Beverly, 
husbandman,  for  eight  pounds,  to  Capt.  George  Corwin  of 
Salem,  merchant.  May  8,  1676  f  and,  for  seven  pounds 
and  ten  shillings,  Mr.  Corwin  conveyed  it  to  Isaac  Wood¬ 
bury  of  Beverly,  yeoman,  June  7.  1683.*  Mr.  Woodberry, 
for  love,  conveyed  it  to  his  sons  Isaac  Woodberry  and 
Joshua  Woodberry,  both  of  Beverly,  June  3,  1698  ;*  and 
they  owned  it  in  1700. 

Nathaniel  Stone  House.  Nathaniel  Stone,  sr.,  of  Bev¬ 
erly,  yeoman,  owned  this  lot  of  land  in  1676  and  1700. 
He  apparently  lived  here  in  the  western  house  in  1700. 
For  love,  he  conveyed  the  house,  barn  and  western  portion 
of  the  land  to  his  son  Daniel  Stone  of  Beverl}^  husband¬ 
man,  April  20,  1708  and  Daniel  Stone  died  possessed 
of  it  Jan.  20,  1712-3,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  His 
daughter  Rebecca,  wife  of  Rev.  William  Balch  of  Brad¬ 
ford,  conveyed  the  messuage  to  Ebenezer  Cleaves  of  Bev¬ 
erly,  weaver,  April  3, 1731.®  How  much  longer  the  bouse 
stood  has  not  been  learned. 

Nathaniel  Stone’s  son  Nathaniel  lived  in  a  house  which 
stood  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  lot,  probably  from 
1690  ;  although  his  father  did  not  convey  the  land  to  him 
until  April  20,  1708.^  How  much  longer  the  house  stood 
is  unknown  to  the  writer. 
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John  Stone  Lot.  This  lot  of  land  belonged  to  John 
Stone  in  1700.1 

Peter  Wooden  House  This  lot  of  land  and  the  house 
thereon  belonged  to  Peter  Wooden  in  1686  and  1698; 
and  to  Jonathan  Raynient  of  Beverly,  yeoman,  in  1705, 
when  there  were  a  dwelling  house  and  barn  upon  it.  For 
forty  pounds,  Mr.  Raymond  conveyed  the  house,  barn 
and  land  to  Benjamin  Dike  of  Beverly,  cooper,  Dec.  10, 
1705  and  Mr.  Dike  was  killed  by  the  Indians  at  Cape 
Sable  in  February,  1723.  In  the  appraisal  of  his  estate 
his  homestead,  consisting  of  two  acres  of  land  with  the 
‘‘  old  Dwelling  house  and  barn  ”  were  valued  at  forty 
pounds.  The  house  probably  disappeared  soon  afterward. 

Philip  Moody  House.  This  lot  of  land  may  have  be¬ 
longed  to  Lt.  John  Dodge  in  1686 ;  and  with  the  dwelling 
house  thereon  it  was  conveyed,  for  sixty-four  pounds,  by 
Thomas  Edwards  of  Ipswich,  yeoman,  to  Philip  Moody 
of  Beverly  Nov.  10,  1698.®  Mr.  Moody  lived  hei*e.  His 
name  is  also  called  in  the  deeds  of  his  time  and  neigh- 

'There  were  several  lots  of  land  in  this  neighborhood  that  were 
early  privately  owned,  but  whose  exact  location  has  not  been  de¬ 
termined. 

The  town  of  Salem,  at  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen,  Jan.  27,  1608, 
granted  to  Thomas  Pickton  of  Salem,  husbandman,  ten  acres  of 
land ;  and  two  acres  of  land  were  added  to  it  by  the  town  of  Beverly 
Dec.  18,  1669.  For  ten  pounds,  Mr.  Pickton  of  Beverly  conveyed  it 
to  Charles  Kimball  of  Hull  March  19, 1674  (Essex  Registry  of  Deeds, 
book  4,  leaf  51);  and  Mr.  Kimball  owned  it  in  1679. 

Richard  Dodge,  sr.,  of  Wenbam,  yeoman,  for  twenty-five  pounds, 
conveyed  ten  acres  of  upland  and  swamp  to  Joseph  Dodge  of  Bev¬ 
erly,  yeoman,  March  8,  1693-4  (Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  10, 
leaf  87). 

Jonathan  Biles  of  Beverly,  carpenter,  conveyed  eight  acres  of 
land  to  Richard  Ober  of  Beverly,  seaman,  March  6,  1678-9;  and  Mr. 
Ober  exchanged  it  with  the  town  of  Beverly  Feb.  1,  1687-8  (Essex 
Registry  of  Deeds,  book  5,  leaf  53). 

A  small  lot  of  land  there  belonged  to  John  Galley  quite  early  and 
to  Joseph  Eaton  in  1693. 

The  town  of  Beverly  granted  eight  acres  of  land  to  John  Galley 
May  25,  1672;  and  he  died  possessed  of  it;and  his  son-in-law  William 
Hore,  sr.,  of  Beverly,  for  eighteen  pounds,  conveyed  it  to  Timothy 
Lindall  of  Salem,  merchant,  Sept  22,  1686  (Essex  Registry  of  Deeds, 
book  7,  leaf  99). 

A  lot  of  eight  acres  of  land  was  granted  and  laid  out  to  Robert 
Morgan  by  the  town  of  Beverly  May  25,  1672. 

*Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  book  33,  leaf  245. 
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borhood  Gody,  Lttgody,  Codie,  Lecodie  and  Nagode. 
Philip  Gody  of  Beverly,  weaver,  conveyed  the  dwelling 
bouse  and  land  to  Daniel  Buckman  of  Wenham,  cord- 
wainer,  March  15,  1722-3  and  the  latter  removed  to 
this  house,  and  lived  here.  He  conveyed  the  house  and 
land  to  Josiah  Woodbury  of  Beverly,  yeoman,  Jan,  15, 
1734-5.3  How  much  longer  the  bouse  stood  is  unknown 
to  the  writer. 

Thomat  Edwards  Lot.  This  tract  of  land  may  have 
belonged  to  Lt.  John  Dodge  in  1686.  It  was  owned  by 
Thomas  Edwards  of  Ipswich,  yeoman,  in  1698  and  1700. 
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I  Jeremiah  Brown  of  lawful  age  depose,  that  I  was 
a  foremast  hand  on  board  the  Brig*  Hannah,  commanded 
by  Charles  Goodridge  of  Newburyport  in  faid  county  in 
her  voyage  from  faid  Newbury  port  to  the  West  Indies, 
that  Nathan  Hovey  of  Beverly  in  s^  county  was  our  mate, 
and  that  we  failed  from  Newburyport  on  faid  voyage  the 
twenty  6fth  day  of  November  eighteen  hundred  &  one — 
that  in  February  eighteen  hundred  &  two  when  we  were 
in  Hispaniola  at  a  place  called  the  great  salt  Plane,  I  faw 
faid  Hovey  lend  faid  Goodridge  eighty  two  dollars,  that 
I  heard  faid  Goodridge  fay  that  he  fold  three  barrels  of 
beef  for  faid  Hovey  at  ten  dollars  p'  Barrel,  that  I  heard 
faid  Goodridge  promise  to  pay  faid  Hovey  for  the  fame 
when  the  faid  voyage  fhould  be  ended,  &  I  heard  faid 
Hovey  confent  to  wait  till  then,  that  1  know  said  Hovey 
had  on  board  faid  Brig®  two  bags  of  cotton  &  two  bags  & 
part  of  a  bag  of  coffee,  That  the  captain  lent  faid  Hovey 
to  clear  out  the  vefsel  &  get  a  fum  of  money  due  the  faid 
Goodridge,  &  we  expected  he  would  not  be  abfent  more 
than  two  days  but  we  never  faw  or  heard  of  him  after¬ 
wards,  and  fuppose  he  was  murdered,  that  I  then  took 
minutes  of  the  contents  of  this  Deposition  in  writing 
which  I  now  have  by  me.  That  after  faid  Hovey  had  pur¬ 
chased  two  bags  of  cotton,  faid  Goodridge  wished  to  pur¬ 
chase  one  of  them,  and  faid  Hovey  faid  he  might  have 
one  if  he  would  pay  for  it  when  we  got  home — That  the 
night  after  the  mate  had  left  us  in  the  morning,  the  Brig* 
llruck  a  drift  while  the  whole  crew  were  afhore — That 
there  being  great  confusion  &  we,  being  in  great  fear, 
went  on  board  under  pretence  of  bringing  her  in,  &  then 
made  fail  &  came  off,  and  further  I  fay  not 

JsREMiAH  Brown 

Commonwealth  of  Mafsachufetts  Efsex  fs  January 
21*^  1804  Perfonally  appeared  before  us  the  subfcribers 
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two  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  &  for  faid  county  of  Efsex, 
quorum  unus,  the  aforesaid  Deponant  &  after  being  care¬ 
fully  examined  &  duly  cautioned  to  testify  the  whole  & 
nothing  but  the  truth,  made  Oath  that  the  foregoing  de¬ 
position  by  him  fubfcribed  is  true — Taken  at  the  request 
of  Levi  Mills  of  Newburyport  in  faid  county,  goldsmith, 
administrator  on  the  Eftate  of  Nathan  Hovey  late  of  Bev¬ 
erley  in  faid  County  mariner  fupposed  to  be  deceased,  to 
be  preserved  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  thing,  and 
we  duly  notified  all  perfons  living  within  twenty  miles  of 
this  place  of  Caption  we  knew  to  be  interested  in  the 
property  to  which  the  s*  deposition  relates,  and  Edw. 
Goodridge  brother  to  the  faid  Charles  Goodridge  did  at¬ 
tend 
Fees  $2. 


Nic*  Pike 
Edwaed  Little^ 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  STEAM  NAVIGATION  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND. 


BY  FRANCIS  B.  C.  BRADLEE. 


(  Continued  from  Volume  L  V,  page  27^.') 

To  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  travel  to  northeastern 
Maine,  the  Eastern,  and  Boston  and  Maine  Railroads  had 
built  by  Samuel  Sneeden  at  New  York,  in  1853,  the  fine 
new  side-wheel  steamer  “  Daniel  Webster,”  of  910  tons, 
240  feet  long,  34  feet  beam,  having  a  beam  engine  of  52 
inches,  11  feet  stroke.  She  plied  between  Portland, 
Penobscot  river  towns  and  Bangor,  making  three  trips  a 
week  ;  the  steamboat  train  to  connect  with  her  was  run 
alternately  by  the  Eastern  and  Boston  and  Maine  roads. 
Capt.  Samuel  Blanchard  was  her  commander,  and  Capts. 
Otis  Ingraham  and  William  R.  Roix,  afterwards  well 
known  on  the  Bangor  route,  were  respectively  chief  mate 
and  first  pilot. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  “  Katahdin  ”  in  1863,  the 
“  Daniel  Webster”  was  not  exceeded  by  any  steamer  in 
Maine  waters  for  strength,  speed  and  passenger  accom¬ 
modations  ;  she  had  forty-two  staterooms  and  over  200 
berths.  A  life-size  portrait  of  Daniel  Webster,  presented 
by  the  Boston  friends  of  the  statesman,  adorned  the 
saloon.  The  “  Daniel  Webster  ”  was  taken  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  a  hospital  ship  during  the  Civil  war  ;  at  its 
close  she  was  bought  by  Spear,  Lang  and  Delano,  who 
operated  her  between  the  Kennebec  river  and  Boston,  and 
she  afterwards  was  sold  for  service  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  and  named  “  Saguenay.” 

A  small  side-wheeler  of  about  400  tons,  the  “  Rock¬ 
land  ”  (first  of  the  name),  built  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in 
1854,  connected  with  the  “Webster”  at  Rockland  for 
Machias  and  intermediate  landings.  She  made  her  first 
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trip  on  August  21,  1854,  commanded  by  Capt.  E.  S. 
Blaisdell ;  Francis  Cobb  of  Rockland  and  others  were  the 
owners.  During  the  Civil  war  the  “  Rockland,”  then  in 
charge  of  Capt.  Otis  Ingraham,  had  many  exciting  adven¬ 
tures  as  a  transport  and  despatch-boat,  and  she  was  finally 
sunk  in  Charleston  harbor. 

In  the  early  fifties  two  small  propellers  ran  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  the  Penobscot  River  for  short  periods :  the  “  East¬ 
ern  State  ”  in  1852  and  the  “  General  Knox  ”  in  1855. 
The  former  was  of  wood,  strapped  with  iron;  was  built  in 
1851,  by  Birely  and  Son  at  Philadelphia ;  and  measured 
420  tons  gross  and  170  feet  long  on  deck.  As  her  pro¬ 
peller  engine  was  among  the  very  early  ones,  a  detailed 
description  of  it  may  not  be  uninteresting.  It  was  direct 
acting  and  not  “  geared  down  ”  to  the  shaft,  as  were  so 
many  of  the  first  screw  engines.  There  were  two  cylin¬ 
ders,  each  30  inches  in  diameter,  26  inches  stroke  ;  steam 
was  worked  at  28  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  the 
four-bladed  propeller  8  feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  made 
60  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  early  screw  steamers  also  depended  a  great  deal  on 
their  sail  power  to  help  the  machinery,  and  the  “  Eastern 
State  ”  was  no  exception ;  she  was  rigged  as  a  three- 
masted  schooner,  carrying  four  fore-and-aft  sails  and  a 
very  large  square  sail.  In  later  years  this  steamer  was 
on  the  route  from  Boston  to  Nova  Scotia  ports. 

The  “  General  Knox  ”  was  140  feet  long,  24  feet 
beam,  with  a  vertical  engine  of  34  inches  by  36  inches. 
As  far  as  can  be  traced,  she  was  only  in  New  England 
waters  for  one  year  (1855),  and  it  is  thought  she  was 
then  sold  to  French  owners  for  use  during  the  Crimean 
war  then  raging.  A  small  stern-wheel  steamboat,  the 
“Phoenix,”  82  feet  long,  plied  on  the  Penobscot  river  for 
several  years,  beginning  in  1850. 

In  1854  the  new  steamboat  “  Menemon  Sanford,”  of 
1000  tons,  237  feet  long,  was  built  by  John  Englis  in 
New  York  for  the  Sanford  line,  and  after  a  short  service 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  took  her  place  on 
the  Bangor  line.  The  “  Boston,”  her  predecessor,  had 
been  constructed  according  to  old-fashioned  ideas  as  re- 
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gards  model,  lines,  etc.,  but  the  “Menemon  Sanford”  was 
on  the  other  hand  considered  the  extreme  of  the  new 
type. 

A  little  later  this  steamer  did  what  very  few  vessels 
have  been  able  to  do  and  live  to  tell  the  tale  ;  she  ran 
ashore  on  Thatcher’s  Island,  off  Cape  Ann,  early  on  the 
morning  of  July  5,  1856,  but  owing  to  the  summer 
weather  then  prevailing,  it  was  found  possible  to  get  her 
off,  but  not  until  some  twenty  feet  of  her  stem  from  the 
fore  foot  aft  had  been  chopped  away  to  release  her  from 
her  dangerous  situation.  The  cause  of  the  accident  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  fact  that  some  of  the  boat’s 
officers  had  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  “  not  wisely 
but  too  well.”  An  interesting  account  of  this  mishap  is 
reproduced  from  the  Salem  Gazette  of  July  8,  1856. 

“  The  steamer  ‘  Menemon  Sanford,’  which  left  Boston, 
12  o’clock,  last  Friday  night,  on  her  regular  trip  to  Ban¬ 
gor,  ran  ashore  at  about  half-past  two  o’clock,  on  Thatch¬ 
er’s  Island,  off  Cape  Ann,  and  remained  there  at  the  last 
accounts,  all  efforts  to  get  her  off  having  proved  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  The  disaster  is  attributed,  by  passengers  with 
whom  we  have  conversed,  to  criminal  misconduct.  A 
passenger  writes  to  us,  also  complaining  of  the  conduct 
of  the  officers  after  the  accident  happened.  ‘  Here  we 
were,’  he  says,  ‘  on  the  island,  in  great  confusion  and 
perplexity.  The  officers  ought  to  have  said,  gentlemen, 
we  cannot  proceed  with  you  on  your  journey,  but  while 
you  remain  here  you  shall  be  welcome  to  your  meals. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  we  were  made  to  pay  for  our 
meals.  Besides,  the  clerk  refused  to  restore  our  passage 
money  to  us.  In  happy  contrast  to  such  selfishness  was 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  John  Parsons,  of  Rockport,  who 
waited  in  his  sailboat  four  hours,  to  render  the  passengers 
assistance,  if  they  needed  it ;  and  on  taking  some  of  us 
back  four  miles  to  Rockport,  refused  to  take  anything  of 
us,  saying  that  he  was  happy  to  be  able  to  help  men  in 
trouble.’  ” 

“  The  following  card  of  the  passengers  has  been  handed 
to  us  for  publication.  ‘  The  undersigned,  passengers  on 
board  of  the  Steamer  M.  Sanford,  on  the  night  of  July 
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4th,  submit  to  the  public  the  following  statement  of  facts 
connected  with  the  wreck  of  that  steamer  :  The  boat 
left  Boston  on  the  night  of  July  4th,  about  12  o’clock. 
The  night  was  clear,  and  the  sea  remarkably  smooth.  At 
20  minutes  past  2  o’clock,  the  boat  struck  on  Thatcher’s 
Island,  opposite  the  southern  light,  and  about  four  rods 
from  it,  and  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
northern  light.  The  lights  were  shining  brightly,  and 
owing  to  the  remarkable  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
Island  itself  could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  three  miles. 
The  question  then  comes,  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
disaster?  Why  was  this  boat  turned  from  its  course  and 
run  right  in  the  face  of  two  lights  against  the  very  base 
of  the  rock  upon  which  they  are  built?  We  believe  the 
cause  to  have  been  the  grossest  carelessness.  It  needed 
neither  great  sagacity  nor  experience  to  guide  the  boat 
safely  round  Thatcher’s  Island  ;  only  an  open  eye  and  a 
steady  hand.  Nor  do  we  believe  this  criminal  neglect  of 
duty  is  to  be  charged  upon  the  helmsman  alone,  nor  upon 
him  and  the  second  pilot,  but  also  upon  the  first  pilot, 
who  was  acting  as  captain  at  the  time,  for  trusting  the 
boat  to  the  care  of  such  men.  Nor  can  we  exculpate 
Capt.  Sanford,  the  owner  of  the  boat,  for  recklessly  ex¬ 
posing  so  many  lives  by  putting  the  boat  in  the  hands  of 
such  incompetent  men. 

We  take  this  opportunity,  also,  of  expressing  publicly 
our  thanks  to  Mr.  James  C.  Parsons,  light-keeper,  and  his 
family,  for  the  cheerful  kindness  and  hospitality  which 
many  of  the  passengers  received  at  their  hands.’  ” 

The  “  Menemon  Sanford  ”  seems  to  have  been  an  un¬ 
lucky  ship,  for  on  July  31,  1862,  she  again  ran  ashore  in 
a  thick  fog  on  the  Dry  Salvages  ledge,  near  Cape  Ann, 
and  not  far  from  the  scene  of  her  first  accident.  After  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  she  was  got  back  to  her  native  ele¬ 
ment,  but  only  for  a  short  while,  for  on  the  following  No¬ 
vember  she  was  chartered  by  the  government  at  $950  per 
day  to  take  troops  to  New  Orleans,  and  on  December  10, 
1862,  ran  ashore  on  Carysfort  reef,  off  the  Florida  capes 
(it  was  said  owing  to  the  treachery  of  the  pilot),  in  per¬ 
fectly  still,  clear  weather,  and  became  a  total  loss.  There 
were  800  soldiers  on  board,  but  they  were  all  saved. 
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The  “  Sanford’s  ”  vertical  beam  engine  of  50  inches, 
12  feet  stroke,  was  also  recovered  and  subsequently  placed 
in  the  steamer  “George  Leary”  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Norfolk  line. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  in  1861,  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Sanford  line,  with  their  customary  liberality, 
offered  to  convey  troops,  munitions,  and  the  authorized 
agents  of  the  Government  free  of  charge  between  Boston 
and  Bangor,  and  in  other  ways  the  line  contributed  to  the 
Northern  cause.  The  demands  of  the  Government  for  all 
kinds  of  steam  vessels  had  in  1862  drawn  away  nearly 
every  steamboat  from  the  coast  of  Maine. 

Not  until  May,  1863,  when  the  new  side-wheeler  “  Ka- 
tahdin  ”  came  on  the  Sanford  line  was  the  regularity  of 
travel  in  a  measure  restored.  The  “  Katahdin  ”  was  in 
many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  side-wheel 
steamers  ever  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  her 
fame  spread  far  and  wide.  She  was  built  by  John  Englis 
at  New  York,  measured  1234  tons  gross,  241  feet  long, 
34  feet  beam,  with  a  vertical  beam  engine  of  56  inches  by 
11  feet  stroke ;  she  was  as  good  a  sea-boat  as  many  of 
the  screw  steamers,  and  probably  contended  with  more 
ice  than  any  boat  not  running  in  Arctic  seas. 

Although  once,  in  January,  1886,  she  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  disaster  by  being  caught  between  Portland 
and  Portsmouth  in  a  sudden  violent  southeast  storm,  yet 
she  never  lost  a  passenger  or  any  freight,  and,  in  short, 
such  was  her  luck  that  “  down  East  ”  people,  especially 
sailor  men,  came  to  regard  her  as  bearing  a  charmed  ex¬ 
istence.  With  the  exception  of  the  winter  of  1864,  when 
the  “  Katahdin  ”  was  chartered  by  the  Fall  River  line, 
she  plied  continuously  to  Bangor  until  broken  up  for  the 
metal  in  her  hull  in  the  summer  of  1895. 

Very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war.  New  Eng¬ 
land,  particularly  the  northeastern  section  of  it,  began  to 
figure  prominently  as  the  country’s  vacation  ground  and 
summer  resort.  A  land  boom  began  at  Bar  Harbor,  cot¬ 
tages  and  hotels  were  erected,  and  the  result  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  the  summer  passenger  business  on 
the  various  steamboat  lines.  The  “  Cambridge  ”  was 
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added  to  the  Sanford  line  in  1867  ;  she  was  slightly  larger 
than  the  “  Katahdin  ”  and  constructed  by  the  same  build¬ 
ers.  In  some  respects  this  steamer  was  the  best  that  has 
ever  run  on  a  down  East  route  ;  she  was  of  better  design 
and  build,  and  infinitely  superior  in  furnishings  to  some 
of  the  modern  boats. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  “  Cambridge  ”  proved  to 
be  an  unlucky  ship  ;  shortly  after  leaving  Rockland,  bound 
west,  she  was  caught  in  the  memorable  gale  of  September 
8,  1869.  The  hurricane  (for  such  it  was)  burst  very 
suddenly,  and  while  laboring  in  the  heavy  sea  the  steam- 
pipe  between  the  boilers  and  the  engine  burst,  totally 
disabling  the  machinery.  Shortly  after  this  the  “  rigger 
head  ”  of  the  rudder  became  broken  and  jammed  in  the 
starboard  block,  rendering  the  steering  gear  useless,  and 
the  “  Carabridga  ”  became  a  helpless  wreck  on  a  lee  shore 
in  one  of  the  worst  storms  in  New  England  history.  There 
were  163  passengers  and  a  crew  of  83  on  board,  and  it 
was  a  terrible  night  for  all ;  the  steamer  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  going  ashore  on  Pemaquid  point,  in  which  case 
nearly  every  one  on  board  would  have  been  drowned. 

A  “  sea-anchor,”  composed  of  three  large  hawsers  bent 
together,  was  put  out,  which  kept  the  “Cambridge”  head 
to  the  sea  until  both  her  anchors  were  let  go.  Luckily 
they  held,  and  in  the  morning  the  purser  (Tyler  Wasgatt) 
was  taken  off  by  a  passing  fishing  smack  and  went  ashore 
to  telegraph  for  assistance.  Before  this  could  reach  the 
disabled  craft,  however,  the  steamer  “  New  England  ”  of 
the  International  line,  bound  to  St.  John,  came  along, 
took  the  “  Cambridge  ”  in  tow,  and  brought  her  safely 
to  Rockland.  It  was  one  of  the  narrowest  escapes  from 
disaster  in  the  history  of  New  England  steamboating. 
The  “  Cambridge  ”  had  more  than  her  share  of  had  luck, 
for  after  running  ashore  several  times,  she  finally  stranded 
owing  to  a  blunder  of  the  pilot,  on  Old  Man  ledge, 
George’s  Island,  February  10,  1886,  broke  in  two,  and 
became  a  total  loss. 

In  1867,  also,  the  steamboat  “  City  of  Richmond  ”  be¬ 
gan  to  nin  on  the  “  inside  route  ”  from  Portland  to  Ban¬ 
gor  in  connection  with  the  railroad.  This  steamer  was 
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originally  built  at  Athens,  N.  Y.,  in  1864,  and  measured 
940  tons  gross,  227  feet  long,  30  1-2  feet  beam,  10  feet 
depth  of  hold,  and  had  the  usual  vertical  beam  engine ; 
she  was  commanded  by  the  well  known  Capt.  W.  E.  Den¬ 
nison,  Captains  Roix  and  Spear  were  the  pilots,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Cushing  (afterwards  manager  of  the  New  England 
and  Arcadia  Steamship  Co.)  was  purser. 

The  “  City  of  Richmond  ”  had  a  long  career  on  the 
Maine  coast,  plying  to  Bangor  until  1880,  when  she 
was  taken  off  and  mn  between  Portland  (and  afterwards 
Rockland),  Bar  Harbor  and  Machias,  until  the  Maine 
Central  Railroad  placed  their  new  steamer  “Frank  Jones” 
on  the  route,  and  the  “  City  of  Richmond  ”  was  then 
sold  for  use  on  the  Florida  coast,  and  was  there  called 
“City  of  Key  West.”  Eventually  she  found  her  way 
back  north  and  became  the  property  of  the  Joy  line,  who 
operated  her  on  Long  Island  Sound.  This  steamer  origi¬ 
nally  had  her  forward  main  deck  open,  but  in  later  days 
it  was  closed  in.  She  is  now  in  use  as  a  house  boat  at 
Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey. 

During  the  season  of  1867  there  was  an  opposition 
boat  between  Portland  and  Bangor,  the  side-wheeler 
“  Milton  Martin,”  whose  agents  were  Ross  and  Sturdi¬ 
vant,  Portland,  but  the  enterprise  lasted  but  a  short  time. 
About  this  time,  also,  the  Portland,  Bar  Harbor  and  Ma¬ 
chias  Steamboat  Co.  was  formed,  of  which  Capt.  Charles 
Deering  was  the  moving  spirit.  They  bought  the  “Lew¬ 
iston”  from  the  Portland  Steam  Packet  Co.  and  ran  her 
as  above  for  many  years ;  she  was  the  first  steamer  to 
make  regular  landings  at  Bar  Harbor,  and  in  fact  this 
route  was  the  only  way  to  reach  that  resort  in  those  days, 
for  the  Mount  Desert  branch  of  the  Maine  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  with  steamer  connection  for  the  island,  was  not 
opened  until  1885,  There  was,  too,  a  short  lived  opposi¬ 
tion  freight  line  between  Boston  and  Bangor  in  the  late 
sixties  and  early  seventies  ;  the  Penobscot  Valley  Steam¬ 
ship  Co.  running  the  small  propellers  “William  Tibbetts” 
(afterwards  on  the  Salem-New  York  line)  and  the  “Alli¬ 
ance.” 

In  the  seventies  the  Sanford  family,  who  owned  the 
Sanford  Independent  Line,  became  involved  in  specula- 
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tions  outside  the  steamboat  business,  and  in  1875  the 
control  of  the  Boston  and  Bangor  line  passed  from  them 
to  Richardson,  Hill  and  Co.,  the  Boston  bankers.  They 
incorporated  the  property  in  Massachusetts  in  1876,  as 
the  Sanford  Steamship  Co. ;  besides  the  “Katahdin”  and 
“Cambridge,”  it  included  valuable  wharf  property  at  the 
several  landings  on  the  Penobscot  river.  In  1882  the 
title  of  the  line  was  again  changed  by  act  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature  to  Boston  and  Bangor  Steamship 
Co.,  and  its  officers  then  were  :  William  H.  Hill,  Presi¬ 
dent ;  William  H.  Hill,  Jr.,  Treasurer;  James  Littlefield, 
Superintendent ;  Calvin  Austin,  General  Freight  Agent ; 
James  Hathorn,  Chief  Engineer. 

A  branch  line  from  Rockland  and  intermediate  landings 
to  Bar  Harbor  had  been  established  in  1879  by  the  com¬ 
pany,  with  the  side-wheeler  “  Mount  Desert,”  467  tons, 
162  feet  in  length,  built  in  the  same  year  at  Bath,  Me. 
This  proved  a  most  successful  venture,  and  in  1883  the 
company  had  constructed  at  Boston  a  small  propeller,  the 
“  Rockland  ”  (second  of  the  name),  to  run  on  another 
branch  line  from  Rockland  to  Blue  Hill  and  in  the  winter 
to  Bar  Harbor. 

In  1882  travel  on  the  main  line  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  to  meet  it  they  had  the  wooden  side¬ 
wheeler  “  Penobscot  ”  (second  of  the  name)  built  by 
Smith  and  Townsend  at  East  Boston,  Mass.  She  was 
1414  tons  gross,  255  feet  long,  88  feet  beam,  and  bad  a 
beam  engine  of  58  inches,  12  feet  stroke ;  the  “  Penob¬ 
scot  ”  was  not  thought  to  be  a  success,  and  her  construc¬ 
tion  illustrated  the  old  adage  of  “  too  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth.” 

The  high  officials  of  the  Boston  and  Bangor  line  then 
knew  very  little  about  steam  vessels  practically,  and  the 
result  was  the  “  Penobscot  ”  turned  out  a  slow,  clumsy, 
hard-steering  craft.  She  was  strongly  built,  but  so  wide 
as  to  weaken  her,  and  later  on  a  hog  frame  was  put  in 
below  deck ;  neither  was  she  considered  fit  for  winter 
work,  and  it  was  not  until  she  became  the  old  boat  of  the 
line  that  she  was  so  used.  With  the  “  Penobscot  ”  and 
the  other  two  boats,  the  Boston  and  Bangor  Co.  were 
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enabled  for  the  first  time  to  run  six  trips  a  week  in  the 
summer. 

After  the  loss  of  the  “  Cambridge  ”  the  “  Lewiston  ” 
filled  her  place  on  the  Bangor  line  until  the  “  City  of 
Bangor  ”  (second  of  the  name)  was  built  in  1894,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  “  City  of  Rockland  ”  in  1901.  Both  these 
steamers  are  wooden  side-wheelers,  built  by  James  McKie 
at  East  Boston,  Mass. ;  they  are  practically  sister  ships, 
1660  tons  gross,  277  feet  long,  with  the  familiar  beam 
engines.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  get  up  the  Penob¬ 
scot  river,  they  are  light  draft  boats  and  not  very  heavily 
framed.  Both  have  been  in  serious  accidents,  collisions 
and  strandings,  and  have  had  to  be  considerably  rebuilt 
and  strengthened.  The  “City  of  Rockland”  especially  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  from  disaster  by  running  on  Gang¬ 
way  ledge,  near  Rockland,  in  a  thick  fog  in  the  summer 
of  1904. 

The  Boston  and  Bangor  Steamship  Co.  in  1901  became 
part  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Co.,  composed  of  a  consol¬ 
idation  of  all  the  lines  running  from  Boston  east.  Its 
inception  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Charles  W.  Morse. 
When  the  latter  became  involved  in  difficulties,  the  East¬ 
ern  Steamship  Co.  was  carried  on  a  few  years  by  a  board 
of  directors,  of  whom  the  principal  one  was  Calvin 
Austin. 

In  December,  1911,  the  company  was  reorganized  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  Maine  as  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corpo¬ 
ration,  with  a  capital  of  #6,150,000.  The  Eastern  Steam¬ 
ship  Corporation  was  really  a  continuation  of  the  old 
company  and  a  holding  company  for  the  Metropolitan 
Steamship  Co.  running  a  line  of  freight  steamers  between 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  the  Maine  Steamship  Co.,  the 
Portland  and  New  York  line.  The  controlling  factor  in 
the  whole  situation,  however,  was  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Co.  Calvin  Austin,  Henry 
R.  Mallory,  Hon.  John  F.  Hill,  Hon.  William  T.  Cobb, 
Charles  F.  Libbey,  William  H.  Hill,  Josiah  W.  Hayden, 
R.  F.  Pepper  and  Galen  L.  Stone  were  the  directors  of 
the  new  corporation,  and  they  authorized  an  issue  of 
$11,500,000  in  first  and  refunding  five  per  cent,  mortgage 
bunds. 
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Besides  the  steamers,  the  property  included  valuable 
wharves  in  Boston  and  Portland.  After  an  unprofitable 
career  of  several  years,  the  Eastern  Steamship  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  petitioned  into  bankruptcy  on  Oct.  30,  1914,  and 
the  courts  appointed  Calvin  Austin  receiver.  The  reason 
for  these  later  troubles  was  partly  owing  to  the  financial 
crash  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  and  in  a  measure  be¬ 
cause  of  the  hard  times  of  1913-14.  After  several  “high 
finance”  gyrations,  a  farcical  auction  sale  of  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Corporation  was  held  at  Bangor  Me.,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  1917,  and  it  was  bid  in  for  $3,366,000  by  one  Jere 
A.  Downs,  representing  a  committee  of  bondholders  and 
stockholders. 

Another  “  reorganization  ”  styling  itself  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Lines  Inc.,  with  Calvin  Austin  as  its  president, 
took  place  in  March,  1917.  The  new  corporation  was  also 
incorporated  in  Maine  with  $3,750,000  of  preferred  stock 
(par  value  $100)  and  $1,687,000  of  common  stock  (par 
value  $25)  ;  there  were  besides  $5,700,000  first  consoli¬ 
dated  mortgage  income  bonds.  The  Boston  and  Yar¬ 
mouth  Steamship  Co.  Ltd.  was  at  this  time  either  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines. 

Soon  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war  against 
Germany,  in  1917,  the  company’s  financial  prospects  were 
materially  improved  by  the  sale  of  the  following  steamers 
to  the  Government :  “Massachusetts,”  Boston  and  New 
York  passenger  service,  $1,350,000 ;  “Bunker  Hill,”  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York  passenger  service,  $1,350,000 ;  “Old 
Colony,”  Portland  and  New  York  passenger  service, 
$1,150,000  ;  “Boston,”  Boston  and  Yarmouth  passenger 
service,  $110,000 ;  “  H.  M.  Whitney,”  Boston  and  New 
York  freight  service,  $380,000 ;  “James  H.  Whitney,” 
Boston  and  New  York  freight  service,  $380,000.  The 
purchase  money  received  was  used  to  buy  and  retire  some 
of  the  corporation’s  bonds.  At  about  the  same  time  that 
the  above  steamers  were  sold,  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
took  over  as  training  ships  the  “  Calvin  Austin,”  “  Gov. 
Dingley,”  and  “  Gov.  Cobb,”  practically  crippling  the 
service  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines. 

In  the  meantime,  and  before  many  of  these  financial 
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troubles  had  occurred,  the  old  wooden  side- wheelers  had, 
in  June,  1909,  been  superseded  on  the  Boston-Bangor 
line  by  the  advent  of  the  fine  steel,  turbine,  steamships 
“  Camden  ”  and  “  Belfast,”  marking  another  epoch  in  the 
history  of  coastwise  steam  navigation.  These  new 
steamers  were  built  by  the  Bath  (Maine)  Iron  Works,  the 
“Camden”  in  1907,  and  the  “Belfast”  in  1909.  They 
are  handsomely  fitted  and  furnished,  and  very  fast,  so  that 
each  ship  can  make  three  round  trips  per  week,  some¬ 
thing  never  before  attempted  on  the  Bangor  line.  They 
are  sister  boats  of  2163  tons  gross,  320  feet  long,  40  feet 
beam,  16  feet  depth  of  hold ;  their  high  speed  turbine 
engines  indicate  4000  horse-power  and  drive  triple  screws. 

The  “  Camden  ”  was  on  the  Bangor  route  for  a  few 
months  in  1907,  but  was  withdrawn  temporarily  on  ac¬ 
count  of  difficulty  in  handling  her  at  some  of  the  small 
landings,  and  ran  between  Boston  and  St.  John  in  1908. 
Another  new  steamer,  the  wooden  side-wheeler  “  J.  T. 
Morse,”  199  feet  long,  had  in  1904  replaced  the  old 
“  Mount  Desert  ”  on  the  Rockland  and  Bar  Harbor  line. 

A  few  words  concerning  those  who  were  in  the  past 
prominently  connected  with  the  Bangor  boats  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  Capt.  Charles  B.  Sanford,  for  many  years 
the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Sanford  line,  was  one  of  the  most 
forceful  and  picturesque  characters  of  the  eastern  coast. 
He  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  had  his  first  ex¬ 
perience  in  steamboating  on  a  boat  running  between  that 
port  and  New  York.  The  business  appealed  to  him  nat¬ 
urally,  and  he  rose  rapidly  to  be  master  and  owner.  He 
was  absolute  master  of  everything  connected  with  his 
boats,  and  his  word  was  law  on  deck  or  in  the  office. 
Some  of  his  sayings  and  doings  are  remembered  to  this 
day,  although  he  retired  from  steamboating  in  1875. 

Several  brothers  Ingraham,  Captains  Otis,  Orris,  and 
Mark  L.,  were  for  a  long  time  pilots  and  commanders  of 
the  Bangor  boats,  a  route  hazardous  in  consequence  of  the 
continuous  fogs  in  summer  and  snowstorms  in  winter. 
The  Ingrahams  in  connection  with  New  England  steam¬ 
boat  navigation  were  as  well  known  to  the  patrons  of 
these  steamers  since  the  Civil  war  as  the  Sanfords,  who 
established  the  line  before  it. 
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Several  attempts  were  made,  always  unsuccessfully,  to 
establish  a  freight  line  between  Bangor  and  New  York. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  propeller  “  Kanawha,”  536 
tons,  built  at  Bath,  Maine,  in  1881 ;  she  ran  for  some 
years  until  she  was  sold  to  go  south  in  1895,  and  finally 
lost  in  1898.  After  her  came  the  “  Lucy  P.  Miller”  and 
“  Tillie,”  both  small  propellers,  the  latter  in  such  poor 
condition  that  it  was  a  wonder  she  was  allowed  to  go  to 
sea.  Both  these  steamers  also  made  occasional  trips  to 
Eastport  in  the  interest  of  the  sardine  canning  factories. 

In  1898  the  Manhattan  Steamship  Co.  was  organized 
to  run  between  Bangor,  Penobscot  river  towns,  Rockland 
and  New  York.  H.  C.  Quimby  was  the  Bangor  agent 
and  N.  L.  Newcomb  the  general  manager  at  pier  1,  North 
river.  New  York.  They  bought  the  screw  steamer  “Pen- 
tagoet,”  of  332  tons,  128  1-2  feet  long,  built  of  wood  at 
Philadelphia  in  1864.  She  left  New  York  for  Bangor  on 
Friday,  Nov.  25,  1898,  commanded  by  Cai)t.  Orris  Ingra¬ 
ham  (twin  brother  to  Capt.  Otis  Ingraham),  with  a  crew 
composed  of  17  persons,  but  never  reached  her  destina¬ 
tion.  The  “  Pentagoet  ”  was  caught  in  the  same  terrific 
storm  which  caused  the  loss  of  the  “  Portland  ”  ;  she  was 
reported  as  having  passed  Highland  light  at  about  2  P.  M. 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  a  few  hours  before  the  storm 
struck,  and  was  never  seen  again.  Her  fate  will  always 
remain  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  deep. 

Originally  the  “  Pentagoet  ”  had  been  a  U.  S.  gunboat 
during  the  Civil  war  and  was  called  the  “  Moccasin  ” ; 
about  1866  she  was  transferred  to  the  revenue  cutter  ser¬ 
vice,  taken  to  Lake  Ontario  and  renamed  “  George  M. 
Bibb.”  She  was  sold  out  of  the  service  in  1890  and 
brought  back  to  the  Atlantic  coast  as  a  merchant  steamer. 
Opinions  varied  as  to  her  condition  at  the  time  of  her 
loss  ;  a  revenue  cutter  officer  who  served  on  her  on  the 
Great  Lakes  was  quoted  as  saying  she  was  old  and  rotten ; 
others  maintained  she  was  in  excellent  shape. 

The  well  known  Barbour  line  of  steamers  between 
Bangor  and  Bar  Harbor  was  founded  in  1875  by  Capt. 
Samuel  Barbour  of  Brewer,  Maine.  His  first  steamer 
was  the  propeller  “  Little  Buttercup,”  but  slightly  larger 
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than  a  good  sized  steam  launch  ;  she  was  followed  by  the 
“May  Field,”  “Queen  City,”  “City  of  Bangor”  in 
1879  (she  was  afterwards  called  “City  of  Portsmouth,” 
and  burnt  in  Salem  harbor  in  1894),  and  “  Cimbria,”  all 
propellers,”  each  about  100  feet  long. 

In  connection  with  the  selection  of  a  name  for  this  last 
steamer,  there  is  an  interesting  little  story.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  the  year  before  the  craft  was  built  (1882),  Capt. 
Barbour  left  Bar  Harbor  in  the  “  Queen  City,”  and  soon 
after  he  picked  up  a  large  Russian  man-of-war  that  had 
come  on  the  coast  in  a  thick  fog  and  lost  its  bearings. 
Capt.  Barbour  gave  the  Russian  the  desired  information, 
for  which  he  was  extremely  grateful.  The  name  of  the 
Russiiin  vessel  was  the  “Cimbria,”  and  when  his  new  boat 
was  constructed  Capt.  Barbour  determined  to  name  her 
for  it. 

A  side- wheeler  of  200  tons,  120  feet  long,  built  in 
1854,  the  “  Henry  Morrison,”  was  the  last  steamer  on 
the  Bangor-Bar  Harbor  line,  and  was  a  very  poor  sea 
boat,  as  the  author  can  testify  from  personal  experience. 
After  some  years  of  poor  business  due  to  railroad  and 
other  competition,  the  Barbour  line  was  finally  given  up 
in  1906.  Other  steamers  controlled  by  the  Barbours  and 
running  on  various  short  lines  on  the  Penobscot  river 
and  bay,  were  :  the  “  Tremont,”  “  Sedgwick,”  “  Silver 
Star  ”  and  “  Golden  Rod,”  all  small  propellers  about  100 
feet  long. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  fleet  of  steamers 
owned  at  one  time  or  another  by  the  Maine  Central  Rail¬ 
road  Co.  Among  the  first  of  these  were  the  “Sebenoa,” 
built  at  Bath,  Maine,  in  1880,  and  the  “Sappho,”  at  the 
same  place  in  1886.  They  were  small  wooden  propellers 
and  employed  as  long  distance  ferry  boats  between  Bar 
Harbor  and  the  terminus  of  the  Mount  Desert  branch 
railroad  at  Hancock  on  the  main  land.  The  “  Sappho  ” 
will  be  especially  well  remembered  by  the  summer  resi¬ 
dents  of  Bar  Harbor,  as  she  was  long  in  service :  she  was 
275  tons  gross,  149  1-2  feet  long,  28  1-2  feet  beam,  with 
a  triple  expansion  engine  (one  of  the  early  ones 
built  in  the  United  States)  indicating  600  horse  power. 
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As  traflSc  gradually  increased  other  steamers  were  add¬ 
ed,  the  “  Sieur  des  Monts  ”  and  the  “Norumbega”  in 
1902,  of  much  the  same  type  as  the  “  Sappho,”  and  the 
route  was  extended  to  Seal  Harbor  and  Northeast  Harbor 
on  Mount  Desert  island.  In  1911  and  1913  the  Maine 
Central  Railroad  added  to  its  fleet  two  very  fine  steel 
twin  screw  propellers  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  boats. 
They  were  named  the  “Moosehead”  and  “Rangeley,” 
were  built  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works  at  Bath,  Maine,  and 
are  practically  sister  ships ;  each  measures  652  tons  gross, 
186  feet  long,  35  1-2  feet  ^am,  13  1-2  feet  depth  of  hold, 
the  machinery  consists  of  two  sets  (for  each  ship)  of  four 
cylinder  triple  expansion  engines,  indicating  1200  horse¬ 
power  and  permitting  the  steamer  to  keep  up  a  speed  of 
19  knots  per  hour.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  are 
16,  26,  and  two  of  30  inches  in  diameter,  24  inches  stroke. 
These  steamers  are  intended  only  for  passenger  ti-affic  and 
light  freight,  and  their  accommodations,  including  dining 
room  service,  are  very  fine. 

When  the  “City  of  Richmond”  became  worn  out  in 
the  Rockland-Bar  Harbor  and  Machias  service,  her  place 
was  taken  by  the  wooden  side-wheeler  “Frank  Jones,” 
also  owned  by  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  built 
expressly  for  the  line  by  the  New  England  Shipbuilding 
Co.  at  Bath,  Maine.  She  was  1634  tons  gross,  253  feet 
long,  36  feet  beam,  and  being  intended  for  a  night  route 
was  fitted  with  over  100  state  rooms  ;  instead  of  the  usual 
“walking  beam”  engine  and  large  vertical  paddle  wheels, 
the  “Frank  Jones”  was  fitted  with  an  inclined  compound 
engine  which  propelled  feathering  wheels.  This  steamer 
was  thought,  however,  to  be  anything  but  a  success,  and 
after  some  years  of  service  was  sold  for  use  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  river,  and  was  still  running  there  up  to  within  a  short 
time.  Her  place  was  partially  filled  for  some  years  by 
the  steel  propeller  “Pemaquid,”  ex  “Long  Island,”  built 
at  Philadelphia  in  1893,  409  tons  gross,  132  feet  long, 
but  the  route  was  changed  to  a  day  one  from  Rockland, 
Bar  Harbor  and  various  other  Mount  Desert  island  land¬ 
ings  ending  at  Mount  Desert  Ferry  or  Hancock. 

lu  1888  the  Plant  Railroad  and  Steamship  Co.  of  Flor- 
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ida  endeavored  to  find  summer  work  for  its  fine  steel  screw 
steamer  “  Olivette  ”  (which  in  the  winter  plied  between 
Port  Tampa,  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  Havana)  by  sending 
her  to  Boston  in  June  of  that  year  to  open  a  new  and 
direct  line  from  that  place  to  Bar  Harbor.  The  “Olivette,” 
built  by  William  Cramp  and  Co.  at  Philadelphia,  was 
launched  on  Feb.  16,  1887.  She  was  in  reality  a  small 
ocean  steamer,  and  a  far  better  sea  boat  than  anything 
then  or  since  running  to  the  coast  of  Maine.  Richardson 
and  Barnard,  20  Atlantic  avenue,  were  the  Boston  agents, 
and  Albert  Bee  acted  in  the  same  capacity  in  Bar  Harbor. 

Her  schedule  was  as  follows :  From  Boston  every 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  at  6  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
Bar  Harbor  the  next  morning  at  7,  with  the  regularity  of 
clockwork.  Returning,  the  “Olivette”  left  Bar  Harbor 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  at  6  P.  M.,  due  in 
Boston  at  7  the  next  morning.  To  keep  up  this  time¬ 
table  meant  a  speed  of  nearly  18  knots  an  hour,  fog  or  no 
fog,  but  this  she  did,  and  with  only  one  accident,  when, 
in  1888,  in  a  fog,  she  ran  into  the  schooner  “  Edward  H. 
Blake,”  loaded  with  ice  and  lumber,  cut  her  in  two  and 
sank  her,  and  with  not  the  slightest  injury  to  herself. 
Capt.  James  McKay  (now  superintendent  of  the  U.  S. 
Transport  service  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.),  who  commanded 
the  “Olivette”  during  all  the  years  she  ran  to  Bar  Har¬ 
bor,  considers  it  one  of  the  most  wonderful  accidents  he 
ever  heard  of,  for  at  the  time  of  the  collision  the  schooner 
was  only  17  days  old. 

As  the  “Olivette”  was  luxuriously  fitted  up  with  every 
modern  convenience,  she  naturally  enjoyed  the  cream  of 
the  passenger  and  express  traffic  ;  she  remained  on  the 
line  up  to  1891  inclusive,  and  was  fought  off  by  the  per¬ 
sistent  hostility  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad.  In  1892 
she  was  placed  by  her  owners  on  the  Boston-Halifax, 
N.  S.,  route,  running  (in  the  summer)  for  many  years  in 
connection  with  other  steamers.  The  “Olivette”  was  to¬ 
tally  lost  on  the  north  coast  of  Cuba  in  January,  1918. 

Other  lines  along  the  coast  of  Maine  which  existed  but 
a  short  time  were  the  Calais  Steamship  Co.,  which  oper¬ 
ated  the  proi)eller  “Norwich”  from  Boston  to  Eastport 
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and  Cala^  in  1872.  This  steamer  had  the  previous  year 
run  between  Salem  and  New  York. 

In  the  summer  of  1887,  also,  Capt.  Charles  Deering 
organized  the  Boston  and  Maine  Steamship  Co.  to  run 
between  Boston,  Castine,  Bar  Harbor,  Southwest  Harbor 
and  Machiasport.  The  “Forest  City”  and  “John  Brooks,” 
side-wheelers,  formerly  on  the  Boston-Portland  service, 
were  the  steamers  employed,  but  only  a  few  trips  were 
made,  and  the  enterprise  was  totally  unsuccessful. 

About  1908  the  Maine  Coast  Steamship  Co.,  a  purely 
freight  line,  was  organized  as  a  competitor  to  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Co.  Its  fleet  consisted  of  two  small  wooden 
propellers  formerly  in  use  on  the  Great  Lakes  ;  the  “Mas- 
sasoit,”  of  364  tons,  built  in  1891,  and  the  “  Mohawk,” 
of  536  tons,  built  in  1890.  Their  route  was,  generally, 
from  Boston  to  Machias  and  Eastport,  and  after  a  few 
years  of  moderate  success,  both  steamers  needing  repairs, 
were  laid  up.  During  the  war,  however,  owing  to  the 
great  demand  for  ships  and  the  curtailment  of  the  service 
of  the  Eastern  Steamship  Co.,  the  “  Massasoit  ”  and  the 
“  Mohawk  ”  were  repaired  and  again  placed  in  service  by 
the  Maine  Coast  Co.  in  1918. 

Although  many  of  the  early  coast  of  Maine  steamers 
previously  mentioned  may  have,  and  probably  did,  make 
sporadic  trips  to  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  ports  in  southern 
Nova  Scotia,  the  first  regular  service  of  which  there  is 
any  knowledge  was  in  1836,  when  the  wooden  side¬ 
wheeler  “  Royal  Tar  ”  (named  for  King  William  IV  of 
Great  Britain)  was  built  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  to  run  regu¬ 
larly  between  that  place  and  Portland,  Maine,  where  she 
connected  with  the  Boston  steamers.  The  “  Royal  Tar  ” 
was  164  feet  long,  24  feet  beam,  and  measured  400  tons ; 
sbe  cost  $50,000  to  build,  and  was  owned  by  John  Ham¬ 
mond  and  D.  J.  McLaughlin  of  St.  John;  she  made  her 
first  trip  to  Portland  in  May,  1836;  with  over  200  pas¬ 
sengers. 

A  few  months  later  this  steamer  was  lost  under  such 
tragic  but  curious  circumstances  as  to  render  the  disaster 
long  memorable  in  the  annals  of  New  England  steamboat¬ 
ing.  On  Friday,  Oct.  21, 1836,  the  “Royal  Tar”  left 
St.  John  for  Eastport  and  Portland,  having  on  board  a 
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crew  of  21  persons  and  72  passengers.  She  also  carried 
Burgess’  collection  of  serpents  and  birds,  Dexter’s  loco¬ 
motive  museum  and  a  brass  band.  Among  the  animals 
on  board  were  an  elephant,  six  horses,  two  dromedaries, 
two  lionesses,  one  royal  Bengal  tiger,  one  gnu,  and  a  pair 
of  pelicans.  As  a  result  of  a  high  northwest  wind,  the 
“  Royal  Tar  ”  remained  at  anchor  at  Eastport  until  Tues¬ 
day,  the  25th,  when  at  2  P.  M.  she  got  under  way  and 
resumed  her  voyage.  She  had  not  much  more  than  got 
outside  when  the  gale  increased  in  violence  and  she  ran  in 
for  shelter  near  Fox  island. 

The  story  of  her  loss  was  told  by  Capt  Thomas  Reed, 
her  commander,  in  these  words;  “The  steam  being 
down  after  we  had  been  at  anchor  about  half  an  hour,  the 
boat  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  immediately  over  the 
boiler,  under  the  deck.  The  cable  was  slipped  instantly 
and  the  fire  engine  set  to  work,  but  in  five  minutes  the 
men  could  not  stand  at  the  pump,  which  was  below,  the 
smoke  nearly  suffocating  them.  At  this  awful  juncture 
there  was  a  rush  for  the  boats,  there  being  only  two. 
Sixteen  of  the  passengers  and  crew  took  the  largest  boat 
and  went  away  before  the  wind,  which  blew  so  hard  they 
were  afraid  to  bring  her  to.  I  got  possession  of  the  jolly 
boat,  with  two  men,  and  picked  up  another  man  belonging 
to  the  caravan  who  had  jumped  overboard.” 

“  In  about  half  an  hour  we  saw  a  schooner  coming  to 
us,  which  proved  to  be  the  United  States  revenue  cutter 
‘  Veto,’  Capt.  Dyer,  who  rendered  us  every  assistance  in 
his  power.  He  ran  the  cutter  close  to  the  burning  steam¬ 
er,  then  in  a  sheet  of  flames,  and  succeeded  in  taking  out 
forty  passengers,  who  must  have  perished  had  not  the 
cutter  come  to  our  assistance.’' 

One  of  the  passengers,  Hinson  Patten  by  name,  gave  an 
account  of  the  affair  which  explains  the  conduct  of  Capt. 
Reed  in  taking  the  one  remaining  boat.  He  says :  “Capt. 
Reed  took  charge  of  the  stern  l^at,  with  two  men,  and 
kept  her  off  the  steamboat,  which  was  a  very  fortunate 
circumstance,  as  it  was  the  means  of  saving  from  forty 
to  fifty  persons,  and  to  him  all  credit  is  due  for  his  delib¬ 
erate  and  manly  perseverance  throughout  the  whole 
calamity.”  Another  account  mentions  ^at  the  elephant 
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jumped  overboard,  crashing  down  upon  a  raft  that  was 
being  hurriedly  constructed,  thus  destroying  the  raft  and 
losing  the  lives  of  several  passengers.  The  horses  also 
leaped  overboard,  and  it  was  said  that  the  elephant  and  a 
pony  succeeded  in  swimming  ashore.  That  statement  was 
contradicted  by  an  item  in  a  St.  John  newspaper,  which 
stated  that  every  animal  belonging  to  the  menagerie  was 
doubtless  lost.  The  elephant  was  seen  a  few  days  ago 
floating  near  Brimstone  island.  Other  accounts  state  that 
when  the  horses  jumped  overboard  in  their  wild  panic, 
instead  of  making  for  the  shore,  they  swam  round  and 
round  the  burning  steamboat  until  they  became  exhausted 
and  were  drowned. 

Twenty-nine  passengers  and  eight  of  the  crew  of  the 
“  Royal  Tar  ”  perished  in  this  dreadful  disaster,  and  the 
money  loss  was  estimated  at  not  less  than  $125,000.  Capt. 
Reed  was  presented  with  a  purse  of  $750  in  gold  for  his 
gallantry  in  saving  so  many  of  his  passengers ;  at  a  later 
date  he  was  made  harbor  master  of  St.  John,  a  post  he 
filled  acceptably  for  many  years. 

A  steamer  named  the  “  Gazelle  ”  took  the  place  of  the 
“  Royal  Tar,”  and  she  also  was  wrecked  by  running  ashore 
near  St.  John  in  June,  1838;  there  was,  luckily,  no  loss 
of  life.  In  1839  the  steamboat  “North  America,”  evi¬ 
dently  superior  in  size  and  build  to  the  foregoing  vessels, 
was  built  and  placed  on  the  line  between  St.  John  and 
Boston.  She  made  one  trip  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
and  on  March  25,  1840,  the  Boston  Advertiser  announced 
her  as  follows : — 

“ British  steamship  ‘North  America,’  between  Boston, 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  via  Eastport  and  to  Windsor,  N.  S., 
where  stages  run  to  Halifax  in  a  few  hours.  This  new 
and  elegant  steamer,  with  low  pressure  engines  made  by 
the  first  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain,  having  superior 
accommodations,  will  commence  running  between  the 
above  places  in  April  next,  leaving  St.  John  on  the  15th 
and  Boston  on  the  18th,  on  her  first  trip  of  the  season.  .  . . 
This  boat  will  be  provided  with  every  facility  for  the 
prevention  of  fires,  with  force  pumps,  suction  hose,  extra 
boats,  etc.,  and  her  engines  and  boilers  are  so  constructed 
as  to  make  it  next  to  impossible  to  take  fire.  She  will  be 
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a  most  desirable  conveyance  between  the  British  Prov* 
inces  and  the  United  States.  Fares:  to  St.  John,  $12 and 
found ;  to  Eastport,  $10  and  found.  Letters  at  12  1-2 
cents  each.  L.  Crackbon,  agent,  6  T  wharf,  Boston.*' 

The  same  paper  for  April  18,  1840,  has  the  following 
notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  “  North  America  ”  on  the 
first  trip  of  the  season  : 

“  The  British  steamer  ‘  North  America,’  which  made 
one  trip  from  St.  John,  N.  B.,  to  this  city  last  autumn, 
arrived  here  yesterday  in  36  hours,  bringing  21  passen¬ 
gers.” 

Unfortunately  no  information  can  now  be  found  regard¬ 
ing  the  dimensions  of  the  “  North  America,”  names  of 
her  builders,  etc.,  but  undoubtedly  she  was  a  wooden 
paddle-wheel  steamer. 

She  seems  to  have  met  with  considerable  success,  as 
she  plied  regularly  for  some  years  between  Boston  and 
the  British  Provinces,  during  the  last  part  of  her  career 
to  Nova  Scotia,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  Boston  Advertiser 
of  August  28,  1843 : 

“  British  steamer  ‘  North  America,’  Chisholm,  for  Yar¬ 
mouth,  N.  S.,  fare  $8 ;  Lunenburg,  fare  $12  ;  and  to  Hal¬ 
ifax,  fare  $12  ;  meals  extra.  Charles  R.  Gibbons,  agent, 
75  Long  Wharf,  Boston.” 

The  Eastern  Railroad  soon  began  to  compete  for  the 
passenger  traffic  to  and  from  the  British  Provinces  with 
the  steamers  under  their  control.  The  Boston  Advertiser 
for  September  22,  1842,  contains  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment: 

“  People’s  Line,  steamer  ‘  Huntress,’  Jewett,  from 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  (then  the  terminus  of  the  railroad), 
running  in  connection  with  the  Eastern  Railroad,  for 
Eastport,  fare  $6  ;  Calais,,  fare  $6.50 ;  St.  John,  fare 
$8.00  ;  meals  extra.  Persons  wishing  to  send  for  their 
friends  in  St.  John  can  do  so.  E.  Wright,  Jr.,  agent,  11 
T  wharf,  Boston.” 

In  1847  the  Eastport  Eastern  Steamboat  Co.  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  ;  J.  W.  Bass  of  East- 
port  was  president  and  J.  P.  Wheeler  of  Boston  secretary 
and  treasurer.  They  either  had  built,  or  bought,  the 
wooden  side-wheeler  “  Admiral  she  was  constructed 
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in  1847  by  Lawrence  and  Son  of  New  York,  measured 
650  tons  gross,  224  feet  long,  28  feet  beam,  and  had  a 
vertical  beam  engine  of  48  inches,  11  feet  stroke.  She 
was  a  well  fitted  and  successful  boat  and  ran  for  many 
years,  making  one  round  trip  weekly  between  Boston  and 
St.  John,  calling  at  Eastport  both  ways. 

Originally  the  “  Admiral  ”  was  painted  black  and  had 
but  one  mast,  but  after  running  ashore  near  Eastport  in 
1854,  she  was  practically  rebuilt  and  made  her  appearance 
painted  white  and  with  two  masts.  The  steamers  “Com¬ 
modore  ”  (about  the  same  size  as  the  “  Admiral  ”)  and 
later  the  “  Governor  ”  (previousl}'^  mentioned)  plied 
between  Portland,  Eastport  and  St.  John  in  connection 
with  the  Eastern  Railroad. 

During  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties  two  British 
steamers,  the  “Maid  of  Erin”  and  the  “Fairy  Queen,” 
were  well  known  in  the  eastern  trade ;  the  former  between 
St.  John  and  Portland,  and  the  latter  operated  from  East- 
port  across  the  bay  of  Fundy  to  Windsor,  N.  S.,  and  from 
there  to  Halifax. 

The  Calais  Steamboat  Co.  was  formed  in  1851,  and 
placed  the  steamers  “  Eastern  City  ”  and  “  Adelaide  ”  on 
the  route  from  Boston  to  St.  John,  calling  at  Portland  and 
Eastport.  Both  steamers  were  wooden  side-wheelers, 
built  at  New  York  expressly  for  the  line;  the  “Eastern 
City  ”  in  1852  and  the  “  Adelaide  ”  in  1854.  The  for¬ 
mer’s  tonnage  was  707,  length  226  feet,  beam  30  feet, 
depth  of  hold  10  feet ;  the  machinery  consisted  of  the 
usual  vertical  beam  engine,  having  a  44  inch  cylinder,  11 
feet  stroke  ;  the  latter  steamer  was  slightly  larger  in  size 
of  hull  and  machinery,  but  neither  boat  had  much  power 
considering  their  exposed  route  and  the  heavy  weather 
they  occasionally  encountered. 

During  the  Civil  war  the  “  Eastern  City  ”  became  a 
government  transport  and  was  called  the  “  Cossack 
when  peace  came  she  resumed  her  former  name  and  was 
run  for  some  time  between  Boston  and  Bath,  Maine,  and 
afterwards  sold  for  service  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  It 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  at  this  period  nearly 
the  whole  passenger  and  freight  traffic  from  Boston  to  the 
British  Provinces  and  northeastern  Maine  was  transported 
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by  water,  as  there  were  but  few  railroads  beyond  Augusta 
or  Bath,  and  direct  rail  communication  between  Boston 
and  Bangor  was  not  had  until  1857. 

In  1860  the  International  Steamship  Go.  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  Maine  with  a  range  of  capital  of  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  to  one  million  dollars,  and  the  privilege  of 
steam  navigation  to  Europe  and  any  ports  in  America. 
The  special  object,  however,  was  to  extend  the  existing 
accommodations  of  trafBc  between  Boston,  Portland,  and 
the  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  which 
bad  before  been  opened.  This  company  came  under  the 
management  of  some  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  Boston 
line,  or  Portland  Steam  Packet  Co.  T.  C.  Hersey  was 
the  president,  H.  J.  Libby  the  treasurer,  and  Capt.  John 
B.  Coyle  the  general  agent.  S.  E.  Spring,  William  Kim¬ 
ball,  Capt.  Coyle  of  Portland,  and  A.  McSeeley  of  St. 
John  were  the  directors. 

The  International  line  took  over  from  their  former 
owners  the  “  Admiral  ”  and  the  “  Elastern  City,”  and 
afterwards  had  built  at  New  York  the  “New  Brunswick” 
in  1860  and  the  “New  England  ”  in  1861,  wooden  side- 
wheel  steamers  of  950  tons  each,  240  feet  long,  and  with 
the  usual  vertical  beam  machinery ;  they  had  excellent 
accommodations  for  passengers  and  freight  and  fair  qual¬ 
ities  of  strength  and  speed.  Both  these  steamboats  re¬ 
mained  in  service  for  many  years ;  the  “  New  England,” 
while  on  her  way  from  St.  John  to  Boston,  struck  on  the 

Wolves  ”  ledge,  near  Eastport,  in  a  dense  fog,  on  July 
22, 1872;  passengers  and  freight  were  safely  landed,  and 
the  steamer  herself,  which  had  partly  filled,  was  raised 
and  rebuilt  as  the  “  City  of  Portland.”  In  May,  1884, 
she  again  ran  ashore  on  “  Gangway  ”  ledge,  near  Rock¬ 
land,  and  became  a  total  loss.  The  “  New  Brunswick  ” 
ended  her  days  as  an  excursion  steamer  around  Boston. 

In  1861  or  62  the  steamer  “New  York  ”  was  added  to 
the  International  line  ;  she  bad  been  built  at  Clayton,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  New  York,  in  1852,  but  as  the  extension 
of  railroads  rendered  her  unprofitable  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
she  was  brought  to  the  Atlantic  coast  by  Captain  Win¬ 
chester,  who  commanded  her  for  several  years.  The 
‘‘  New  York  ”  was  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  other 
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boats,  1110  tons  and  235  feet  long,  but  had  far  greater 
power,  a  vertical  beam  engine  of  60  inches,  12  feet  | 
stroke,  which  made  her  one  of  the  fastest  “  down  East  ”  I 
boats  of  her  day.  During  the  Civil  war  she  was  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  used  by  the  Government  as  the  flag  of  truce 
boat,  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  on  the  James  river. 

She  remained  in  the  service  of  the  International  line  until 
about  1885,  then  became  an  excursion  steamer,  and  finally 
burnt  at  her  wharf. 

The  same  interests  that  controlled  the  International  ! 
Steamship  Co.  started  in  1867  a  line  between  Portland, 
Halifax  and  St.  Johns,  N.  F.  For  several  years  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  kept  by  two  small  propellers  of  about  550  tons 
each,  the  “  Carlotta  ”  and  the  “  Chase  ” ;  the  former 
was  an  iron,  the  latter  a  wooden  vessel.  In  1872,  how¬ 
ever,  the  line  was  reorganized  and  incorporated  as  the 
New  England  and  Nova  Scotia  Steamship  Co.,  and  the 
call  at  St.  Johns  given  up.  They  had  built  at  New  York 
a  large  wooden  side-wheeler,  the  “  Falmouth,”  of  1156 
tons,  240  feet  long,  having  a  vertical  beam  engine  of  54 
inches,  11  feet  stroke.  The  “Falmouth,”  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  open  sea  service,  was  very  strongly  put  to¬ 
gether,  with  narrow  guards,  etc.  Commanded  by  Captain 
Colby,  she  was  known  several  times  to  have  put  to  sea 
from  Halifax  when  transatlantic  liners  deemed  it  prudent 
to  remain  in  port. 

In  the  early  eighties  the  Halifax  service  was  given  up, 
and  the  “Falmouth”  joined  the  International  fleet ;  while 
lying  at  her  wharf  at  Portland  undergoing  repairs,  she 
caught  fire  and  was  totally  destroyed,  April  29,  1884.  | 

The  International  line  in  1882  brought  out  the  highly 
successful  steamer  “State  of  Maine,”  built  by  the  New 
England  Shipbuilding  Co.  of  Bath,  Maine ;  she  was  a 
vessel  of  1409  tons,  241  feet  long,  37  feet  beam,  with  a 
vertical  beam  engine  indicating  1200  horse  power.  Like  . 
the  “Falmouth,”  the  “State  of  Maine”  was  built  for 
hard  service,  and  her  frames  were  close  together  like 
those  of  a  ship. 

Another  slightly  larger  boat,  but  of  the  same  side- 
wheel  type,  the  “Cuml^rland,”  was  added  to  the  fleet  in 
1885.  Both  steamers  were  sold  in  1902  to  the  Joy  line 
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for  use  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  renamed  “Edgemont” 
and  “Larchmont”  respectively.  The  latter,  on  the  night 
of  Feb.  11,  1907,  was  run  down  by  a  coal-laden  schooner 
in  Block  Island  Sound,  and  of  the  177  or  more  people  on 
board  only  twenty  lived  to  reach  the  shore,  and  some  of 
these  died  later  from  exposure  to  the  awful  zero  weather. 

Other  coastwise  lines  had,  in  the  early  eighties,  already 
discarded  wooden  side-wheel  steamers  for  the  more  mod¬ 
ern  iron  propellers,  and  in  1895  the  International  line,  a 
little  late  in  the  day,  followed  suit  and  brought  out  a 
screw  propelled  vessel,  the  “St.  Croix,”  but  they  still 
clung  to  the  wooden  hull  built  by  the  New  England  Ship¬ 
building  Co.  of  Bath.  The  “St.  Croix”  measured  1994 
tons  gross,  was  240  feet  long,  40  feet  beam,  and  had  a 
triple  expansion  engine  ;  she,  however,  proved  to  l)e  any¬ 
thing  but  a  success,  as  she  turned  out  a  leaky  vessel  of 
but  small  carrying  capacity,  and  was  afterwards  sold  for 
use  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  1901  the  International  Steamship  Co.  joined  with 
Morse's  Eastern  Steamship  Co.'s  consolidation  of  all  the 
lines  running  east  from  Boston.  Among  the  old-time 
shipmasters  on  the  International  line  were  Captains  Win¬ 
chester,  Thompson,  Hall,  Colby,  Pike,  Sr.  and  Jr.  Two 
more  screw-propelled  steamers,  with  steel  hulls,  built  b}' 
the  Delaware  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  of  Chester,  Pa., 
were  brought  out  by  the  new  management — the  “  Calvin 
Austin”  in  1903  and  the  “Governor  Cobb”  in  1907. 
The  former  is  298  1-2  feet  in  length,  60  1-2  feet  beam, 
17  1-2  feet  depth  of  hold,  3826  tons  gross,  and  is  6tted 
with  a  triple  expansion  engine  indicating  2700  horse¬ 
power  ;  the  latter  is  289  feet  long,  64  feet  beam,  measures 
2522  tons  gross,  and  her  motive  power  consists  of  three 
Parsons’  steam  turbines,  which  develop  about  2500  indi¬ 
cated  horse-i>ower.  The  “Governor  Cobb”  is  considered 
to  have  been  the  first  seagoing  steamer  in  the  United 
States  equipped  with  turbine  machinery.  Both  are  fine, 
fast  boate,  the  “Cobb”  especially  so,  and  she  has  been 
chartered  every  year  in  the  winter  months  to  run  between 
Key  West  and  Havana.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
Government  took  over  the  “Governor  Cobb,”  “Governor 
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Dingley,”  and  “Calvin  Austin,”  to  vise  as  training  ships 
for  the  new  mercantile  marine. 

Though  great  progress  has  been  made  locally  in 
marine  architecture,  too  many  of  our  coastwise  carriers 
are  still  steamboats  rather  than  steamships.  Steel  hulls 
and  twin  screws  of  late  years  have  markedly  increased 
the  strength  and  seaworthiness  of  our  New  England  steam 
fleet.  And  yet  some  of  our  local  steamers  still  retain 
too  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  old  time  side- 
wheelers.  Their  solid  steel  sides  are  not  carried  up  high 
enough  above  the  water;  there  is  still  too  much  of  the  old 
custom  of  leaving  large  openings  aft,  through  which  high 
seas  can  tumble  into  saloons  and  staterooms. 

The  theory  is  that  if  these  coastwise  craft  are  built  up 
high  forward,  that  is  enough  to  ride  head  to  gale.  But 
the  theory  fails  when  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  steamer 
about  to  scud  before  it.  Such  criticisms  do  not  attach  to 
the  liners  plying  between  Boston  and  Nova  Scotia  ports, 
or  to  those  running  to  points  south  of  New  York.  They 
are  veritable  ocean  steamships  of  small  or  moderate  ton¬ 
nage,  but  of  sturdy  model  and  unquestioned  seaworthi¬ 
ness.  Our  immediate  New  England  waters,  however,  are 
among  the  stormiest  in  the  world,  and  many  of  our  coast¬ 
wise  steamers  are,  or  rather  were,  employed  in  year-round 
service. 

The  expedient  of  twin  screws  makes  possible  a  sea¬ 
going  model  of  great  handiness  and  light  draft.  There 
is  no  need  of  the  employment  of  side- wheelers,  or  top- 
heavy  propellers  for  outside  routes  to  the  bays  and  rivei-s 
of  Maine,  and  there  is  every  need  of  strong,  rigid,  sub¬ 
divided  hulls  of  up-to-date  construction.  A  long  step  in 
advance  was  taken  when  steel  turbine  liners  were  put  on 
the  eastern  routes,  but  too  many  of  the  old  steamboat 
traditions  still  endure. 

During  the  year  1863  Spear,  Lang  and  Delano  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  so  long  identified  with  the  New  England  coastwise 
steamers,  started  an  opposition  line  between  Boston  and 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  known  as  the  “United  States  Mail  Line.” 
The  steamer  employed  was  an  iron  paddle-wheeler,  re¬ 
cently  rechristened  the  “  Admiral  Du  Pont,”  for  under 
the  name  of  “Dawn”  she  had  been  captured,  a  little  while 
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before,  in  an  attempt  to  run  the  blockade  of  the  southern 
ports.  This  vessel,  built  in  England  in  1847  for  the 
English-Irisb  cross  channel  trade,  measured  705  tons,  and 
was  equipped  with  oscillating  cylinders,  four  in  number, 
each  48  inches  in  diameter,  four  feet  stroke,  a  type  of 
machinery  at  that  time  much  in  vogue  in  England,  but 
which  somehow  never  found  much  favor  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  The  “  Admiral  Du  Font’s”  career  was  a 
very  short  one  in  New  England  waters,  for  the  enterprise 
was  wholly  unsuccessful. 

In  1882  the  New  England  and  Arcadia  Steamship  Co. 
was  organized  to  furnish  communication  between  the 
ports  of  Maine  and  southern  Nova  Scotia.  The  iron  side- 
wheel  steamer  “Frances,”  988  tons,  222  feet  long,  800 
nominal  horse-power,  built  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1865, 
was  chartered  from  David  Babcock,  president  of  the 
Stonington  and  Providence  Steamship  Co.,  and  operated 
for  several  years  between  Bucksport  (in  the  winter 
months)  and  Digby  and  Annapolis,  N.  S.,  calling  each 
way  at  Machias  and  Eastport ;  Edward  Cushing,  for  many 
years  purser  on  various  “  down  East  ”  steamers,  was  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  in  the  summer  months  the  American 
terminus  of  the  line  was  Bar  Harbor.  After  several  fairly 
successful  years,  the  Maine  Central  R.  R.  Co.  obtained 
control  of  the  enterprise,  and  its  home  port  was  changed 
to  Rockland. 

Among  the  many  smaller  and  unsuccessful  attempts, 
some  notice  must  be  given  to  the  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and 
New  York  line  (calling  at  Eastport  and  Yarmouth,  N.  S.), 
or,  as  it  was  officially  called,  the  New  York  Steamship  Co. 
It  was  organized  by  N.  L.  Newcomb  and  others,  and  in 
1889-90  they  ran  at  irregular  intervals  the  large  wooden 
propeller  “City  of  Columbia.”  She  had  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  New  York  and  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Steam¬ 
ship  Co.,  was  built  at  New  York  in  1880,  and  measured 
1878  tons.  The  earliest  steamer  to  be  placed  on  the  route 
between  Yarmouth,  N.  S.  and  Boston  was  the  wooden 
propeller  “  Eastern  State,”  previously  mentioned.  She 
was  purchased  by  the  Yarmouth  Steam  Navigation  Co.  for 
$24,500,  and  placed  in  commission  in  1855,  in  charge  of 
Capt.  Bowman  Corning,  and  until  she  was  taken  in  1861 
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by  the  United  States  Government  for  a  transport,  the 
“Eastern  State”  made  weekly  trips,  which  were  sometimes 
extended  to  Halifax. 

The  steamships  that  followed  the  “Eastern  State”  in 
this  service  were  the  “Relief”  in  1862,  the  “Scotia”  in 
1864,  and  the  “Linda”  (afterwards  renamed  the  “Domin¬ 
ion”)  in  1866  and  later,  all  wooden  propellers.  E.  Frank¬ 
lin  Clements,  son  of  the  well  known  Capt.  N.  K.  Clements 
of  Yarmouth,  was  in  charge  of  the  line  at  this  time,  and 
it  came  to  be  often  called  the  “Clements  line.”  The  side¬ 
wheeler  “New  Brunswick,”  chartered  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Steamship  Co.,  was  on  the  route  in  1882,  but  up  to 
this  time  there  had  been  few  indications  of  the  im¬ 
portant  part  Nova  Scotia  was  to  play  in  the  great  summer 
vacation  movement.  Indeed  “vacations”  were  then  far 
from  being  the  accepted  institution  that  they  are  to-day. 
The  railroads  of  the  province  had  been  gradually  awaken¬ 
ing  to  the  possibilities  of  summer  travel,  but  it  remained 
for  Yarmouth’s  great  “captain  of  industry,”  Hon.  Loran 
E.  Baker,  to  make  the  first  definite  move  in  reaching  out 
for  a  share  of  the  American  tourist  business.  Mr.  Baker, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  ambitious  mer¬ 
chants  ever  produced  by  Nova  Scotia,  in  1885  bought  out 
the  Nova  Scotia  Steamship  Co.  and  its  steamer  “  Domin¬ 
ion  ”  and  organized  the  Yarmouth  Steamship  Co.,  which 
was  destined  to  be  the  real  pioneer  in  the  ocean  part  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  tourist  business. 

With  abundant  faith  in  the  future,  the  Yarmouth 
Steamship  Co.  proceeded  to  have  built  on  the  Clyde  a 
new  steel  steamship,  the  “Yarmouth,”  220  feet  long,  with 
a  speed  of  14  knots.  She  was  a  fine  vessel  for  that  period 
and  was  placed  in  commission  between  Boston  and  the 
Nova  Scotia  port  for  which  she  was  named,  in  1887.  The 
“Yarmouth”  became  very  popular  with  the  travelling 
public,  and  the  passenger  business  of  the  line  increased  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  ordei  another  and 
larger  steamship,  the  “Boston.”  This  vessel  was  also 
built  at  Glasgow,  and  was  1694  tons  gross  and  245  feet 
long.  She  was  placed  on  the  route  in  1890,  and  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  new  direct  service  between  Boston  and  Digby, 
N.  S.  (now  given  up),  remaining  in  commission  until  sold 
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in  June,  1917.  In  the  twenty  odd  years  of  her  service 
she  made  one  of  the  most  remarkable  records  of  any 
American  coastwise  steamer ;  her  runs  were  clocklike  in 
their  precision,  and  she  missed  scarcely  a  trip,  even  in  the 
stormiest  weather.  But  even  the  “  Boston  ”  by  and  by 
failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  growing  traffic, 
and  faster  and  bigger  boats  succeeded  her. 

The  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway  Co.,  a  progressive  Eng¬ 
lish  corporation,  which  had  come  into  possession  of  the 
entire  railway  system  between  Halifax  and  Yarmouth, 
decided  to  extend  its  field  of  operations  and  absorbed  the 
Yarmouth  Steamship  Co.  It  placed  on  the  Boston-Yar- 
mouth  route  in  1897  the  steel  twin  screw  steamship 
“  Prince  Edward,”  1400  tons  gross,  268  feet  long,  built 
by  Earle’s  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hull,  England ;  she  devel¬ 
oped  a  speed  of  19  1-2  knots,  and  was  later  sold  to  Ger¬ 
man  owners  and  said  to  have  been  lost  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 

In  1899  the  “  Prince  George  ”  and  “  Prince  Arthur,” 
sister  ships,  were  added  to  the  line ;  they  were  also  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Earle  Co.  at  large  expense,  and  were 
equipped  and  engined  like  small  ocean  liners.  Each 
steamer  measures  2040  tons  gross,  290  feet  in  length,  38 
feet  beam,  and  has  two  triple  expansion  engines  of  718 
nominal  horse-power  driving  twin  screws,  the  speed  being 
about  20  knots.  They  have  the  proportions  of  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  liner,  without  its  unwieldiness ;  properly  handled 
they  can  stand  almost  any  weather — as  they  have  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  prove  in  Massachusetts  Bay — 
and  in  their  neat  aspect,  fleet  lines  and  excellent  design, 
black  hull,  white  upperworks  and  crimson  funnels,  they 
are  an  ornament  to  any  harbor.  In  the  old  days  it  not 
infrequently  took  a  couple  of  days,  or  more,  to  reach 
Boston  from  Yarmouth,  or  vice  versa;  the  two  “Princes,” 
however,  easily  make  the  run  in  17  hours,  and  with  the 
utmost  regularity. 

Early  in  1912  the  marine  division  of  the  Dominion 
Atlantic  Railway  Co.  fell  under  the  control  of  the  all- 
absorbing  Eastern  Steamship  Corporation,  who  reorganized 
it  as  the  Boston  and  Yarmouth  Steamship  Co.  Ltd.  The 
service  was,  however,  continued  as  before  under  the  Brit¬ 
ish  flag,  until  interrupted  by  the  European  war.  The 
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“  Prince  George  ”  and  “  Prince  Arthur  ”  were  requisi¬ 
tioned  as  hospital  transports  early  in  1917  by  the  British 
government. 

For  a  few  months  the  Yarmouth  line  was  carried  on 
with  such  ships  as  the  Eastern  Steamship  Lines  could 
spare,  but  late  in  1917  it  was  suspended  altogether.  How¬ 
ever,  a  great  outcry  was  made  by  the  Nova  Scotia  mer¬ 
chants  and  shippers,  and  in  April,  1918,  a  freight  service 
was  begun  and  irregularly  maintained  by  the  Canadian 
government  steamer  “Aranmore,”  a  propeller  of  some  600 
tons.  Soon  after  the  close  of  hostilities  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Lines  again  began  the  regular  service  on  March 
6,  1919,  with  their  steamer  “North  Land”  of  the  New 
York  and  Portland  line.  It  is  hoped  that  the“  Princes  ” 
will  soon  be  released  so  as  to  be  on  the  line  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1920. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  regular  packets  between 
Boston  and  Halifax,  N.  S.,  mostly  brigs  and  schooners  of 
from  100  to  200  tons  each,  but  the  first  communication 
by  steam  was  when  the  Cunard  line  or,  as  it  was  then 
officially  called,  British  and  North  American  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Co.  was  established  in  1840.  Their  ships 
called  at  Halifax  on  their  way  to  and  from  Boston  month¬ 
ly  in  the  winter,  every  two  weeks  in  the  summer,  until 
1848,  when  the  service  was  doubled,  but  every  other  ves¬ 
sel  then  proceeded  to  New  York.  After  a  short  time, 
however,  the  New  York  steamers  gave  up  calling  at  Hal¬ 
ifax,  owing  to  the  many  delays  incident  thereto,  but  the 
Boston  ships  continued  stopping  there  until  1868. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  the  “  Unicorn”  and  not 
the  “  Britannia  ”  was  the  first  Cunard  steamer  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  and  arrive  in  Boston.  The  original  contract 
of  the  Cunard  Co.  with  the  British  government  obliged 
them  to  have  their  steamers  at  Halifax  met  by  another 
which  was  to  carry  the  mail  to  Pictou,  N.  S.,  and  Quebec. 
Accordingly  the  “Unicom”  was  sent  over  in  advance  of 
the  regular  boats,  and  having  landed  her  passengers  at 
Boston,  June  2,  1840,  returned  to  Halifax  to  meet  the 
outward  steamer  from  England ;  she  carried  on  the  Hali- 
fax-Pictou-Quebec  service  until  it  was  given  up  in  1846. 
The  “Unicorn”  was  a  small  boat  of  649  tons,  670  indi- 
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cated  horse  power,  built  in  1835  for  the  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool  service  ;  the  first  four  regular  steamers  of  the 
Cunard  line,  the  “Britannia,”  “Acadia,”  “Caledonia”  and 
“Columbia,”  were  nearly  double  her  size,  1200  tons  each. 

Another  very  early  local  steamer  under  the  British 
flag  and  plying  between  Boston  and  the  British  Provinces 
was  the  “North  America.”  Like  many  other  early  steam 
vessels,  very  little  can  be  learned  about  her,  and  in  spite 
of  diligent  searches  all  that  can  be  found  concerning  this 
craft  is  in  the  advertisements  of  her  in  the  contempora¬ 
neous  newspapers.  The  Boston  Advertiser  for  March  25, 
1840,  has  the  following  notice  of  her  : 

“  British  steamship  ‘North  America,’  between  Boston, 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  to  Windsor,  N,  S.  (via  Eastport), 
where  stages  run  to  Halifax  in  a  few  hours.  This  new 
and  elegant  steamer,  with  low  pressure  engines  made  by 
the  first  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain,  having  superior 
accommodations  for  passengers,  will  commence  running 
in  April  next,  leaving  St.  John  on  the  15th  and  Boston 
on  the  18th,  on  her  first  trip  of  the  season,  touching  at 
Eastport  to  and  from.  .  .  .  This  boat  will  be  provided 
with  every  facility  for  the  prevention  of  fires,  with  force 
pumps,  suction  hose,  extra  boats,  etc.,  and  her  engines  and 
boilers  are  so  constructed  as  to  make  it  next  to  impossible 
to  take  fire.  She  will  be  a  most  desirable  conveyance  be¬ 
tween  the  British  Provinces  and  the  U.  States.  Fares  to 
St.  John,  fl2  and  found ;  to  Eastport,  flO  ;  letters  12  1-2 
cents  each. 

L.  Crackbon,  Agent,  6  T  wharf.” 

On  April  18,  1840,  the  same  paper  notes:  “The  Brit¬ 
ish  steamer  ‘  North  America,’  which  made  one  trip  from 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  to  this  city  last  autumn  (1839),  arrived 
here  yesterday,  in  36  hours,  bringing  21  passengers.  She 
lies  at  Lewis  Wharf.”  Not  long  after  this  date  the  “North 
America”  made  Halifax  her  eastern  terminus,  to  which 
port  she  plied  regularly,  and  it  would  seem  with  some 
success.  One  of  her  last  advertisements  was  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Advertiser  for  Aug.  28,  1843,  as  follows: — 

“  British  steamship  ‘  North  America,’  Chisholm,  for 
Yarmouth,  fare  $8,  Lunenburg  $12,  Halifax  $12,  meals 
extra.  Charles  R.  Gibbons,  Agent, 

75  Long  Wharf.” 
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It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  reproduced  a 
picture  of  this  old  steamer,  but  as  previously  stated,  all 
researches  have  been  in  vain,  and  we  can  only  conjecture 
as  to  what  l>ecame  of  her. 

In  July,  1848,  the  Boston  Transcript  advertised  the 
American  steamer  “Buena  Vista”  as  “running  regularly” 
between  that  port  and  Halifax,  N.  S.  The  records  of  the 
New  York  Custom  House  reveal  the  fact  that  this  craft 
was  formerly  called  the  “General  Jackson,”  and  that  she 
was  a  small  boat  built  at  New  York  in  1828-29  by  Smith 
and  Dimon  for  Peter  Simmons,  also  of  New  York  ;  and 
that  later  she  belonged  to  Cornelius  (“Commodore”)  Van¬ 
derbilt.  Her  tonnage  was  only  174,  length  114  feet, 
beam  22  feet.  A  more  unsuitable  steamer  for  open  sea 
navigation  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  for  she  was  designed 
to  navigate  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  river,  or  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  did  so  for  many  years.  The  “General  Jack- 
son”  had  come  from  New  York  with  a  bad  reputation,  for 
on  June  8,  1831,  while  in  the  Hudson  river,  her  boiler 
exploded,  killing  six  and  injuring  between  twenty  and 
thirty  persons.  Hence  the  probable  reason  for  her  change 
of  name  later  on,  and  as  far  as  can  be  learned  her  career 
on  the  coast  of  New  England  was  limited  to  one  season. 

The  next  attempt  at  steam  navigation  between  Boston 
and  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia  was  in  1852,  when  the 
wooden  propeller  “Sir  John  Harvey”  (named  for  a 
former  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova  Scotia)  was  placed 
on  the  route  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Jones  and  Co.  of  Boston. 
Her  advent  was  announced  by  the  Boston  Advertiser  in 
April,  1852,  as  follows : — 

“  ‘  Sir  John  Harvey  ’ :  this  propeller  of  about  700  tons 
was  launched  at  Medford  (Mass.)  yesterday  by  J.  O. 
Curtis.  When  her  machinery  is  fitted,  she  is  to  ply  be¬ 
tween  this  city  and  Halifax,  and  is  expected  to  leave  each 
place  once  a  week.  She  will  begin  her  trips  early  in 
June.  Her  agents  in  this  city  are  Clark,  Jones  and  Co., 
who  have  for  some  years  past  successfully  managed  a  line 
of  fast  sailing  brigs,  the  ‘Boston,’  ‘Belle,’  ‘Halifax,’  etc., 
which  have  kept  up  a  very  regular  communication  with 
the  British  Provinces.” 

The  picture  of  the  “  Sir  John  Harvey,”  reproduced 
from  an  old  lithograph  owned  by  the  author,  shows  her 
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to  have  been  a  curious  old  craft, — not  a  nautical  beauty, 
but  undoubtedly  seaworthy.  Her  exact  dimensions,  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  Boston  Custom  House,  were : 
tonnage  620,  length  170  feet,  beam  27  1-2  feet,  depth  of 
hold  18  1-2  feet ;  she  was  “  sold  foreign  ”  in  1854,  prob¬ 
ably  to  British  owners,  as  there  was  then  a  great  demand 
for  steam  transports  to  take  the  British  and  French  troops 
to  the  Crimean  war. 

After  this  date,  except  for  the  means  afforded  by  the 
Cunard  line  and  the  irregular  trips  of  the  “Eastern 
State”  (previously  mentioned),  there  was  no  direct  steam 
communication  between  Boston  and  Halifax  until  1868, 
when  F.  W.  Nickerson  and  Co.  of  Boston  started  their 
line,  which  was  also  extended  to  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I., 
and  under  various  managements,  was  destined  to  last  for 
many  years.  Their  first  steamers  were  the  “Oriental,” 
an  iron  screw  of  740  tons,  a  former  southern  blockade 
runner,  built  in  England  in  1858,  and  the  “Commerce,” 
335  tons,  and  “Alhambra,”  764  tons,  also  propellers  but 
constructed  of  wood,  the  latter  at  New  York  in  1864. 
As  business  increased  larger  ships  were  added  to  the  line. 
These  were  the  “Carroll”  and  “Worcester,”  wooden 
screw  steamers,  built  at  New  York  in  1862  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  service  during  the  Civil  war.  They  were  pecu¬ 
liar  looking  craft,  with  their  pilot  houses  very  far  for¬ 
ward ;  the  “Worcester”  measured  1500  tons  gross,  218 
feet  long,  35  feet  beam ;  she  had  two  vertical  direct  act¬ 
ing  engines,  cylinders  44  inches  by  48  inches  stroke ;  the 
“Carroll”  was  of  slightly  smaller  dimensions. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  they  and  another  sister 
ship,  the  “Somerset,”  had  been  bought  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.,  who  with  them  inaugurated,  in  1865, 
a  transatlantic  line  between  Baltimore  and  Liverpool.  But 
the  ships  were  unsuited  to  the  trade ;  they  were  too  small 
and  slow,  and  in  1868  the  experiment  was  given  up.  The 
“Worcester”  and  “Carroll”  were  better  fitted  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  route,  like  that  between  Boston-Halifax 
and  Charlottetown,  and  they  literally  wore  themselves  out 
in  that  service  ;  they  were  condemned  and  broken  up  at 
Boston  in  the  summer  of  1894. 

Another  historic  steamer  ran  on  this  line  for  a  short 
time  in  the  late  eighties.  This  was  the  “Merrimack,”  a 
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propeller,  and  one  of  the  first  iron  vessels  ever  built  in 
Boston  (by  Harrison  Loring  in  1861).  She  and  a  sister 
ship,  the  “Mississippi,”  had  been  intended  to  form  a  reg¬ 
ular  line  between  Boston  and  New  Orleans,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Union  Steamship  Co.  of  Boston,  but  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  put  an  end  to  the  project. 
Both  steamers  were  in  use  as  transports  during  the  war, 
and  afterwards  were  in  the  transatlantic  service  between 
New  York  and  Havre.  Later  on  they  were  acquired  by 
the  United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  and  for  many 
years  plied  between  New  York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro;  the 
“Mississippi”  was  lost  in  that  service  in  1869. 

In  the  eighties  the  “Merrimack”  came  back  to  her 
original  port,  was  refitted  with  a  triple  expansion  engine, 
and  plied  between  Boston  and  Halifax  until  she  was  lost 
by  running  ashore  on  Little  Hope  Island,  N.  S.,  in  a  thick 
fog,  July  10,  1887.  The  passengers  and  crew  had  a  nar¬ 
row  escape  and  barely  got  off  with  their  lives.  The 
“Merrimack”  was  a  very  handsome  ship,  with  fine  lines ; 
originally  she  had  been  barque-rigged,  with  very  lofty 
masts  and  spars,  but  in  her  later  days  the  mainmast  and 
square  yards  were  removed,  leaving  her  schooner-rigered. 
She  measured  2031  tons  gross,  260  feet  long,  39  feet 
beam,  19  feet  depth  of  hold,  4  water-tight  bulkheads ; 
she  was  at  first  fitted  with  two  inverted  direct  acting  en¬ 
gines,  having  62-inch  cylinders,  4  feet  stroke. 

During  the  season  of  1891  the  British  steamship 
“State  of  Indiana,”  2584  tons,  400  nominal  horse-power, 
was  chartered  by  the  owners  of  the  “Carroll”  and  “Wor¬ 
cester  ;”  she  had  previously  run  on  the  “  State  ”  line  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Glasgow. 

About  1880  the  firm  of  Small  and  Hatheway  of  St. 
John,  N.  B.  started  an  opposition  steamer  line  between 
Boston  and  Nova  Scotia  ports ;  Digby,  Annapolis,  Wind¬ 
sor,  and  sometimes  Halifax,  to  which  place  the  fare  was 
“  $7  and  found.”  They  had  various  small  steamers  ;  the 
propellers  “Scout,”  a  former  blockade  runner,  and  “Hunt¬ 
er,”  and  the  side-wheeler  “City  Point,”  the  latter  a  small 
New  York  harbor  boat  that  only  made  a  few  trips  ;  she 
hugged  the  coast  as  much  as  possible,  and  finally  ended 
her  career  by  running  ashore  near  Hampton,  N.  H.  After 
a  few  years.  Small  and  Hatheway  sold  out  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  line. 


(To  he  continued) 
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BY  EDWARD  GRAY. 


William  Gray  (Benjamin, Benjamin,  Joseph,  Robert  of 
Salem),  was  the  son  of  Benjamin^  and  Sarah  (Cash);  he 
born  at  Salem,  Oct.  26,  1727,  and  was  a  painter.  His 
marriage  intention  is  recorded  at  Salem,  Nov.  18,  1749, 
to  Sarah  Mattoon  of  Newmarket,  N.  H.  He  lived  in 
Ward  2  in  1797  ;  and  died  at  Salem,  Dec.  24,  1806,  aged 
seventy-eight  years.^  In  his  will,  dated  May  8,  1801,  and 
proved  Jan.  14,  1806,  he  mentions  his  two  sons  William 
Gray  and  John  Gray,  and  three  grandchildren,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  son  Richard  Mattoon  Gray,  deceased ;  sons 
William  and  John,  executors,  who  call  themselves  Wil¬ 
liam  Gray,  jr.,  gentleman,  and  John  Gray,  schoolmaster, 
on  their  bond. 

William  Gray,  Jr.  (Abraham,  William  of  Lynn),  was 
son  of  Abraham  and  Lydia  (Galley)  ;  he  was  born  at  Lynn, 
June  27,  1750,  and  moved  to  Salem,  with  his  parents,  in 
1761.  He  was  the  Salem  merchant  familiarly  known  as 

Billy  ”  Gray,  and  was  known  as  William  Gray,  tertius, 
until  1786,®  when  he  became  William  Gray,  jr.  after 

'Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  IV:  263;  Essex  County 
Deeds,  115:  188. 

*Salem  Gazette,  Dec.  27,  1805. 

*£ssex  County  Deeds,  145:  210. 

^William  Gray,  jr.  and  Margaret  Cook,  both  of  Salem,  were  mar¬ 
ried  March  16,  1760.  {Rev.  Dudley  Leavitt's  marriages  in  Vital 
Records  manuscripts,  Essex  Institute.)  He  may  have  been  the  son  of 
Robert,  jr.  and  Ruth,  baptized  at  Salem,  Oct.  16,  1737,  and  probably 
died  in  1786  {(if.  William  Gray,  jr.  in  the  text),  until  which  time  he 
was  probably  William  Gray,  jr.  William  Gray  of  Middleton,  yeo¬ 
man,  who  married  Sarah  Smith  of  Salem,  and  Samuel  Gray,  jr.  of 
Salem,  cordwainer  (1765-1850),  who  married  Ruth  Ropes,  were 
brothers  {Wheatland  papers,  Essex  Institute),  and  were  probably 
his  sons,  as  the  latter  had  a  daughter  named  Margaret  Cook  Gray. 
Samuel’s  son,  Samuel,  was  killed  by  lightning,  July  5,  1804,  while 
fishing  in  Salem  bay.  (Samuel  Gray  [sr.]  of  Salem,  merchant  (1760- 
1816),  was  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Lydia  (Galley),  and  brother  of 
William  Gray,  jr.,  in  the  text.  He  married,  first,  Anna  Orne,  and 
second,  Mary  Brooks.) 
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the  death  of  the  above  William  Gray,  in  1805,  he  be¬ 
came  William  Gray.  He  married  at  Salem,  March  28 
or  29,  1782,  Elizabeth  Chipman,  and  lived  in  Ward  2  in 
1797.  He  moved  to  Boston  in  1809 ;  was  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1810  and  1811 ;  and  died 
at  Boston,  Nov.  3,  1825.  After  examining  the  Essex 
County  wills  and  deeds,  the  writer  feels  sure  that  this 
Lynn  Gray  family  was  not  connected  with  the  Salem  Gray 
family. 

William  Gray  3rd  (William,  Benjamin,  Benjamin, 
Joseph,  Robert  of  Salem),  was  the  son  of  William  and 
Sarah  (Mattoon);  he  was  born  at  Salem,  July  5,  1750,  and 
was  a  painter.  ^  He  was  known  as  William  Gray,  4th,  until 
1786  (cf.  the  record  of  his  first  marriage  ;  also  William 
Gray,  jr.,  above  named),  when  he  became  William  Gray, 
3rd.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  William  Gray,  in 
1805,  he  became  William  Gray,  jr.  He  was  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  in  1800,2  and  of  Salem  again  in  1807.*  He 
married  first,  at  Salem,  Nov.  5,  1772,  Susannah  Shepard, 
who  died  April  25,  1796 ;  and  second,  at  Salem,  Oct.  2, 
1796,  widow  Hannah  (Ashby)  Young,  and  lived  in  Ward 
1  in  1797.  He  died  at  Salem  Nov.  16,  1819,  aged  sixty- 
nine  years. 

William  Gray,  4th,  married  at  Salem,  Oct.  17,  1790, 
Hannah  Bushnell,  and  lived  in  Ward  2  in  1797.  The 
writer  cannot  find  anything  in  the  Essex  County  wills  or 
deeds  which  shows  the  identity  of  this  William  Gray. 

William  Gray,  5th(  William,  William,  Benjamin,  Ben¬ 
jamin,  Joseph,  Robert  of  Salem),  was  the  son  of  William, 
3rd,  and  Susannah  (Shepard);  he  was  born  at  Salem,  July 
30,  1773,  and  changed  his  name  by  an  act  of  Legislature, 


William  Gray  (Jeremiah,  William  of  Lynn),  was  the  son  of  Jere¬ 
miah  and  Theodate  (Hood);  he  was  born  about  1745,  and  died  in 
1781.  He  married  at  Lynn,  Jan.  23, 1771,  Alice  Breed;  was  a  cord- 
wainer,  and  lived  in  Boston  and  Salem.  On  April  10,  1781,  William 
Gray  of  Salem,  cordwainer,  sells  to  brother,  Winthrop  Gray  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  innholder,  land  bequeathed  by  father,  Jeremiah  Gray  of  Lynn. 
Estex  County  Deeds,  1S8: 198.) 


’Essex  County  Deeds,  148  :  226. 
*Essex  County  Deeds,  167 :  81. 
*Essez  County  Deeds,  181:  15. 
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in  1798,  to  William  Shepard  Gray.i  He  lived  in  Ward  2, 
Salem,  in  1797,  and  married  at  Newburyport,  Nov.  8, 
1798,  Ann  Knight  Morland.  Later  in  life  be  was  cashier 
of  the  Essex  Bank,  Salem,  and  died  at  Cambridge,  May 
27,  1824.2 

'Laws  and  Resolves  of  Massachusetts,  Feb.  6,  1796,  chap.  37. 
“William  G‘ay,  the  fifth,  of  Salem,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  son  of 
William  Gray,  the  third,  of  said  Salem,  be  empowered  to  take  tho 
name  of  William  Shepard  Gray." 

^Captain  William  Gray,  of  Salem,  died  Nov.  18,  1785,  aged  forty- 
one  years.  (Salem  Gazette,  Nov.  St,  1786.) 

Lydia  Gray,  widow  of  Captain  William  Gray,  died,Sept.  — ,  1796. 
{Wheatland papers,  Essex  Institute.) 

William  Gray  married  at  Salem,  June  19,  1771,  Lydia  Groel. 

Robert  Gray  and  Benjamin  Gray,  both  of  Salem,  mariners,  chil¬ 
dren  of  William  Gray,  late  of  Salem,  mariner,  sell  land  and  dwell¬ 
ing  house  of  said  William  Gray,  our  late  father,  &c.,  to  Caleb  Cook 
for  8283.33,  on  April  19,  1805.  This  lot  was  on  St.  Peter  St.  (Essex 
County  Deeds,  175:  S50.) 

Captain  William  Gray,  jr.  of  Salem,  mariner,  died  intestate,  and 
John  Watson  was  appointed  administrator  of  his  estate  on  Jan.  15, 
1805.  His  mansion  house  and  land  on  St.  Peter  St.  were  sold  at 
public  auction  for  $1,700. 


A  FELCH-FELTCH  PEDIGREE. 


BY  FRANK  HERVEY  PETTINGELL. 


1.  Henry  Felch,  first  of  the  name  in  this  country, 
was  born  about  1590.  He  is  supposed  to  have  come  from 
Wales  with  the  party  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Blynman,  in 
1640, which  landed  first  at  Plymouth,  where  Mr.  Blynman 
is  mentioned  in  the  records  March  2,  1641 ;  next  at 
Marshfield  (incorporated  March  1,  1642),  then  called 
Green’s  Harbor.  In  less  than  a  year  the  party  removed 
to  Gloucester,  where,  in  1642,  Henry  Felch  was  the 
owner  of  “  six  acres  of  hoed  ground,”  of  which  there  is 
no  grant  in  the  records,  so  it  may  be  inferred  he  was 
there  before  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  Gloucester, 
which  was  settled  between  October,  1641,  when  the 
bounds  of  the  town  were  approved  by  the  General  Court, 
and  May,  1642,  when  it  was  established  or  incorporated 
as  a  plantation  called  Gloucester.  The  first  marriage  on 

the  (Gloucester  records  is  that  of  “  a  -  daughter  of 

Henry  Felch  to  Samuel  Haieward,  March  2, 1641”  (N.S.). 
Savage  indicates  that  her  name  was  Isabel,  but  there  are 
several  reasons  why  this  is  not  likely. 

Henry  Felch  was  proprietor  at  Watertown  in  1642  and 
perhaps  of  Reading  in  1644.  He  resided  during  his  later 
years  at  Boston,  where  he  died  in  August,  1670  ;  will 
dated  July  4  and  proved  Sept.  27,  1670.  Presumably 
before  coming  to  America  he  married,  first,  Margaret, 
whose  parentage  is  not  yet  determined.  She  died  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  23 :  4th  mo.,  1655,  and  he  married,  second,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  widow  of  Thomas  Wiborne,  who  came  in  the  ship 
•“  Castle  ”  in  1638  from  Tenterden,  County  Kent,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  died  in  Boston,  2 :  7th  mo.,  1656  ;  will  probated 
28  Oct.,  1656.  Elizabeth  Wibome-Felch  died  at  Boston, 
12  May,  1682. 
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Children,  by  wife  Margaret : — 

2.  Hknrt,  b.  about  1610. 

3.  - (perhaps  Isabel),  m.  2  Mar.,  1641,  at  Gloucester,  Samuel 

Haieward. 

4.  Anna  (or  Hannah),  m.  Samuel  Dunton  of  Reading,  who  d. 

before  or  about  1605.  She  d.  11  July,  1689. 

5.  Mart,  m.  John  Wiburn  (or  Wiborne),  son  of  Thomas  and 

Elizabeth  Wiborne.' 

2.  Henry  Felch  was  born  about  1610,  in  Pembroke¬ 
shire,  Wales,  England,  and  came  to  America  accompanied 
by  his  parents.  He  was  a  proprietor  at  Gloucester,  set¬ 
tled  for  a  time  in  Watertown,  then  removed  to  Reading 
in  1647,  where  he  immediately  became  a  prominent  citi¬ 
zen,  being  a  selectman  in  1647,  1648,  1651,  and  1681 ; 
surveyor  of  highways,  1648.  He  probably  resided  for  a 
time  in  Boston,  where  several  of  his  children  were  born 
and  died.  He  died  in  Reading,  11  Nov.,  1699  ;  estate 
inventoried  13  Dec.,  1699,  son  John  administrator.  In 
the  town  records  of  Reading  he  is  frequently  designated 
as  “  Sergt.  Henry  Felch,”  indicating  that  he  must  have 
been  a  member  of  “  the  first  military  corps  of  Reading,” 
formed  probably  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  in  1644,  called  “  Reading  Infantry  Company.”  Its 
first  captain  was  Richard  Walker. 

Henry  married,  about  1648,  Hannah  Sargent,  who  was 
baptized  13  July,  1629,  in  Northampton,  England,  and 
died  in  Reading,  15  Dec.,  1717.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Rev.  William  Sargent  and  his  first  wife  Hannah. 
Children  : — 

6.  Hannah,  b.  26  Feb.,  1640;  d.  28  Apr.,  1668,  at  Readiug. 

7.  Mart,  b.  31  July,  1653,  at  Reading;  m.  William  Green  of  Wo¬ 

burn.® 

8.  Elizareth,  b.  15  July,  1655;  d.  8  Oct.,  1657,*  aged  2  yrs. 

9.  Samuel,  b.  3  June,  1657,  at  Boston;  d.  22  Oct.,  1661,  aged  4  yrs. 

'Children  of  Thomas  Wiborne  by  wife  Elizabeth  who  married 
Henry  Felch  as  her  second  husband  ;  John,  m.  Mary  Felch;  Jona¬ 
than,  d.  10  (10)  1653;  Nathaniel,  b.  Mar.  12,  1655;  Elizabeth,  m.  3 
(2),  1655,  John  Merrick;  James,  d.  Mar.  7,  1658. 

*Published  Vital  Records  of  Woburn  gives  a  Mary,  wife  of  Wm. 
Green,  d.  8  June,  1676. 

^Boston  Records  give  date  of  death  18:  8th  mo.,  1657. 
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10.  John,  b.  26  Fob.,  1650,  at  Reading;  d.  at  Boston,  0  Apr.,  1746, 

aged  89  yrs.  He  m.  25  May,  1685-6,  Elizabeth,  dan.  of  Rob¬ 
ert  and  Elizabeth  (Brock)  Gowing,  who  d.  at  Weston,  10 
Apr.,  1746,  aged  86  yrs.  They  had  9  children. 

11.  Samuel,  b.  12  Jnly,  1662;  d.  Reading,  14  Jan.,  1688,  aged  21  yrs. 

12.  Joseph,  d.  81  May,  1727;  m.  Mary - ,  who  d.  1729. 

18.  Elizabeth,  b.  9  Mar.,  1666,  at  Reading;  m.  at  Reading,  80 
Dec.,  1686,  Thomas  Gntler. 

14.  Daniel,  b.  5  Jan.,  1668. 

15.  Hannah,  b.  18  Sept.,  1672;  m.  at  Reading,  16  Apr.,  1700,  Sam¬ 

uel  Parker. 

16.  Ruth,  b.  1  June,  1675. 

14.  Daniel  Felgh,  bom  at  Reading,  5  Jan.,  1668  ; 
d.  5  Oct.,  1762,  in  that  part  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H., 
which  is  now  Seabrook,  aged  84  years.  His  sons  Joseph 
and  Daniel,  jr.,  were  appointed  to  administrate  his  estate 
March  28,  1753.  He  perhaps  resided  for  a  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salem  Village  (now  Danvers),  as  four  of  his 
children  were  baptized  there  between  1718  and  1728. 
Shortly  prior  to  1730  he  settled  in  that  part  of  Seabrook 
then  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Hampton  Falls. 
His  name  appears  among  the  taxpayers  there  in  1747, 
1748,  1749,  and  1760.  He  was  a  practicing  physician  for 
many  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Hampton  Falls  and  Sea¬ 
brook,  N.  H. 

He  married,  first,  in  Reading,  6  May,  1702,  Deborah 
Dean  (or  Dane)  of  Charlestown,  perhaps  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Fuller)  Dean.  This  Deborah 
Dean  was  horn  29  Sept.,  1678,  and  died  7  Jan.,  1715.  He 
married,  second,  Sarah  Fuller,*  daughter  of  Benjamin 
(Lieut.  Thomas)  Fuller  and  his  wife  Sarah  Bacon. 

Dr.  Daniel  Felch  married,  third,  at  Salem,  12  Jan., 
1725,  Hepsibah  Curtis,  daughter  of  Corp.  John  (Zaccheus) 
Curtis  and  his  wife  Mary  Look.  Mary  Look  was  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Look  of  Lynn.  Hepsibah 
Curtis  was  horn  at  Topsfield,  28  Nov.,  1694 ;  baptized  at 
Boxford,  6  Jan.  1694-5,  and  died  at  the  “old  Felch  home¬ 
stead,  where  her  son  Samuel  resided.” 

’The  Genealogy  of  the  Fuller  Family  in  the  New  England  Histori¬ 
cal  and  Genealogical  Register,  Vol.  ziii,  p.  860,  states  that  Sarah 
Fuller  married,  first,  Mr.  Felch  and  had  two  children,  Deborah  and 
Daniel. 
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Children  by  wife  Deborah : — 

17.  Daniel,  b.  8  Mar.,  1703;  d.  13  Sept.,  1713,  at  Reading. 

18.  Drbobab?  (If  so,  she  most  have  died  young,  as  he  had 

another  daughter  Deborah,  b.  13  Jan.,  1720.  See  below. 

Children  by  wife  Sarah  : — 

19.  Daniel,  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  b.  5  Apr.,  1718;  bapt.  at  Salem 

Village  20  Apr.,  1718.  Be  was  a  soldier  at  the  capture  of 
Louisburg,  June  17,  1746,  in  Gapt.  Edward  Williams’  com¬ 
pany,  and  tras  one  of  Captain  Moulton’s  scouts  July  30  to 
Aug.  26,  1746;  services  ordered  paid  for  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Oct.  2,  1746.  He  m.  Jane  Paige  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  14  Feb.,  1749,  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  who  d.  20 
June,  1787. 

20.  Deborah,  b.  13  Jan.,  1720;  bapt.  at  Salem  Village,  24  Apr., 

1720;  marriage  intentions  published  May,  1744,  to  Abner 
Harris.  Had  :  Abner,  bapt.  24  Mar.,  1744-5 ;  Deborah,  bapt. 

22  Feb.,  1746;  John,  bapt.  22  Jan.,  1748;  all  baptized  in 
Ipswich.  They  removed  to  Ipswich,  where  she  d.  22  June, 

1750.  Intentions  of  marriage  of  Abner  Harris  to  Mrs.  Mary 
Sawyer  were  published  at  Ipswich,  20  Apr.,  1761.  He  d. 
there  31  Jan.,  1777. 

21.  Sabah,  bapt.  at  Salem  Village,  21  Apr.,  1728;  d.,  nnm.,  13 

Jan.,  1811,  at  the  old  homestead,  aged  81  yrs.  (It  is  not 
yet  determined  which  wife  was  the  mother  of  this  child,  nor 
the  date  of  her  birth.) 

Children,  by  wife  Hepsibah : — 

22.  CuBTis,  b.  about  1726;  removed  to  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

23.  Samuel,  b.  perhaps  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. ;  bapt.  23  Apr., 

1727,  at  Salem  Village. 

24.  Joseph,  bapt.  at  Danvers,  24  Apr.,  1728.  There  was  a  Joseph 

Felch  bapt.  and  owned  the  covenant  Dec.  13,  1747,  Second 
(West  or  Rocky  Hill)  Church,  Salisbury,  evidently  an  adult.' 

Joseph  Felch  m.  about  1766,  Mary  (Benjamin,  Benjamin, 

Thomas,  John)  Hoyt,  who  was  born  6  Jan.,  1738-9;  bapt.  28 
Oct.,  1750,  at  the  First  (East)  Church,  Salisbury,  and  d.  4 
Apr.,  1804.  Mary  (Hoyt)  Felch  was  admitted  to  full  com* 
munion  Jan.  4,  1756,  in  the  First  Church  of  Salisbury. 

Joseph  and  wife  Mary  renewed  the  covenant  Oct  9,  1768, 
at  the  First  Church,  Salisbury,  and  they  had  two  children 

'Old  Families  of  Salisbury  and  Amesbnry,  by  D.  W.  Hoyt,  p.  441. 
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baptized  in  this  church.  Joseph  Falch  was  parish  collector 
of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  1776;  signed  the  Associatton  Test 
as  of  Seabrook,  N.  H.,  with  his  brother  Samuel  and  others, 
Apr.  12,  1776.  He  settled  in  Weare,  N.  H.,  in  1779,  pur¬ 
chasing  the  Stephen  Rowell  farm,  which  has  since  remained 
in  the  family,'  now  owned  and  occupied  by  one  of  his  great- 
grandsons,  and  d.  5  Feb.,  1803,  in  Weare,  N.  H. 

25.  Hannah,  b.  24  Oct.,  1731.  The  published  Salisbury  Vital 

Records,  page  463,  gives  intentions  of  marriage  of  Paul 
Pressey  and  Hannah  Feltch  of  South  Hampton,  published 
30  Nov.,  1750,  at  Salisbury.  They  were  married  at  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  H.,  Jan.  1,  1751.  She  d.  10  Aug.,  1757,  at  Kingston, 
and  he  m.  there,  26  Mar.,  1758,  Mary  Hubbard. 

26.  Henry,  b.  21  July,  1735,  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.;  d.  27  June, 

1807.  Samuel  Smith  was  appointed  his  guardian  28  Mar., 
1753.  Henry  Felch  was  a  Quaker;  was  a  soldier  in  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War,  being  drafted  Sept.  20,  1776,  and  served  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  Had  second  wife,  Deborah  Palmer, 
whom  he  m.  at  Kensington,  N.  H.,  19  Nov.,  1795;  she  d.  28 
Nov.,  1814. 

23.  Samuel  Falch  (^or  Felch),  born  perhaps  at  • 
Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  bapt.  23  Apr.,  1727,  at  Salem 
Village  (now  Danvei-s)  ;  died  in  that  part  of  Salisbury 
now  Seabrook,  N.  H.,  3  June,  1811.  He  lived  in  the 
south  end  of  Seabrook,  N.  H.,  about  one-half  mile  from 
the  present  Salisbury  line  (the  southern  part  of  Seabrook, 
N.  H.,  was  originally  a  part  of  Salisbury,  Mass.),  and 
died  at  the  old  Felch  homestead,  “  which  he  divided  into 
five  equal  parts  and  conveyed  in  severalty  to  his  five  sons 
by  deeds  dated  29  Nov.,  1808.”  He  was  a  fisherman  and 
farmer.  He  signed  the  Association  Test  as  a  resident  of 
Seabrook,  N.  H.,  with  his  brother  Joseph  and  others, 
Apr.  12,  1776.  He  married  at  Seabrook,  N.  H.,  1  Jan., 
1765,  Jemina  Selley  (later  spelled  Gilley),  who  was  born 
Apr.  6,  1737,  at  Salisbury,  and  died  there  6  June,  1817. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  (Benoni)  Selley  by  his 
second  wife  Lydia  (Edward,  jr.,  John,  Edward)  French. 

Children : — 

27.  Nicholas,  b.  12  June,  1755,  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.;  bapt.  21 
Dec.,  1755,  at  Salisbury;  d.  13  Apr.,  1841,  aged  85  yrs.  He 
m.  about  1779,  Sarah  Gove,  who  d.  20  Oct.,  1849.  He  was 

'History  of  Hancock,  N.  H.,  by  William  W.  Hayward,  p.  570. 
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a  Revolutionary  soldier  in  the  N.  H.  Continental  line ;  name 
appears  on  the  N.  H.  pension  rolls,  1840;  res.  at  Seabrook. 
28.  Jbnne,  b.  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  23  June,  bapt.  at  Salisbury 
3  July,  1757;  d.  11  Mar.,  1836,  aged  78  yrs. ;  m.  Jeremiah 
Brown,  who  d.  16  Feb.,  1846. 

20.  Samuel,  b.  at  Seabrook,  N.  H.,  18  Nov.,  bapt.  at  Salisbury, 
Mass.,  25  Nov.,  1759;'  killed  at  Salisbury,  by  a  cart  passing 
over  bis  body,  17  July,  1818,  aged  59  yrs.;  m.  Sarah  (Joseph, 
Joseph,  Hugh,  George,  Hugh)  March,  Mar.  21,  ^r  Dec. 1,1788, 
at  Salisbury,  the  widow  of  Nathaniel  Harris. 

30.  Jahina,  b.  at  Seabrook,  N.  H.,  16  Apr.,  bapt.  at  Salisbury,  • 
Mass.,  25  Apr.,  1762;'  d.  15  Nov.,  1816,  aged  54  yrs.;  m. 
Belcher  Dole,  23  June,  1791,  at  Salisbury.* 

81.  Hepsibah,  b.  15  Oct.,  1765;  d.  10  Nov.,  1840;  int.  of  marriage 

published  at  Salisbury,  2  Feb.,  1791,  to  Benjamin  Joy,  jr., 
who  d.  31  Mar.,  1830. 

82.  Phinas,  b.  7  Mar.,  1768;  settled  in  Kensington,  N.  H.,  and  d. 

at  Danville,  N.  H.,  Apr.,  1840,  aged  88  yrs. ;  m.  at  Hampton 
Falls,  N.  H.,  19  Mar.,  1795,  Sarah  Ward,  a  descendant  of 
Thomas  Ward.  She  d.  1864. 

83.  Daniel,  b.  13  Oct.,  1771,  at  Seabrook,  N.  H.;  d.  30  June,  1839, 

aged  67  yrs.;  m.  18  Mar.,  1793,  Jenny  Eaton,  who  d.  6  June, 
1840. 

84.  Jacob,  b.  3  Feb.,  1777,  at  Seabrook,  N.  H. 

36.  Betty,  b.  3  Dec.,  1781,  at  Seabrook,  N.  H.  She  lived  in  Sea¬ 
brook,  N.  H.,  and  d.  there  13  Nov.,  1856,  aged  74  yrs.;  m.  in 
1800  Thomas  Chase,  who  d.  8  Aug.,  1883. 

34.  Jacob  Falch  was  born  at  Seabrook,  N.  H.,  3 
Feb.,  1777  ;  died  in  Newburyport,  28  Jan.,  1856,  aged  78 
years ;  married  at  Salisbury,  5  Aug.,  1802,  Hannah  Wharf 
Harris,  who  was  born  at  Salisbury,  2  Feb.,  1783  :  died  at 
Newburyport,  30  Jan.,  1880,  and  was  the  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  (Giles,  John,  John,  Thomas,  Thomas)  Harris 
and  his  wife  Sarah  (Joseph,  jr.,  Joseph,  Sergt.  Hugh,  Cor¬ 
net  George,  Hugh)  March.  Sarah  (March)  Harris  mar¬ 
ried,  second,  Samuel  Falch,  jr.,  21  Dec.,  1788  (brother  of 
Jacob),  thereby  becoming  a  sister-in-law  to  her  own 
daughter.  Jacob  Falch  settled  early  at  Kensington, 
N.  H.,  where  he  was  a  resident  taxpayer  1808-1819.  A 
family  tradition  peraists  that  he  was  an  officer  of  militia 

'Salisbury  Records. 
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during  the  War  of  1812,  stationed  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
but  this  has  never  been  proved. 

Children,  by  his  wife  Hannah  : — 

36.  Sabah  (called  Sally),  b.  about  1808,  probably  at  Hampton 
Falls,  N.  H.;  d.  17  Nov.,  1802,  at  Newbnryport,  aged80yrs.; 
m.  at  Ipswich,  27  Oct.,  1822,  Moses  Floyd.  Had:  Caroline 
b.  Newbnry,  16  Apr.,  1827;  m.  Thomas  Lambert  Nelson, 
brother  of  John  B.  Nelson  mentioned  below. 

87.  Jacob,  b.  at  Seabrook,  N.  H. 

88.  Joseph  Habbis,  b.  25  Apr.,  1804,  perhaps  Kensington,  N.  H. 

89.  Chablotte,  b.  1807,  probably  at  Newburyport;  d.  nnm.,  17 

Oct.,  1892,  at  Newburyport,  aged  85  yrs. 

40.  Gobhah,  b.  1809,  at  Kensington,  N.  H.;  d.  nnm.  at  Newbury* 

port,  17  Apr.,  1881,  aged  72  yrs. 

41.  Mabt  M.,  d.  29  Aug.,  1887;  int.  at  Newbury,  18  Apr.,  1840,  to 

William  L.  Shuff.  Had:  Ellen  Augusta,  b.  at  Newbury,  6 
Oct.,  1840;  m.  George  Dallas  Janvrin,  son  of  Gapt.  George 
Janvrin.  She  d.  16  May,  1869. 

42.  Claba  M.  (called  Clarissa),  b.  at  Kensington,  N.  H.,  about 

1818;  d.  14  Mar.,  1901,  aged  82  yrs.;  m.  at  Newbury,  18  July, 
1849  (int.  Newburyport,  12  May,  1849),  John  B.  Nelson, 
aged  30  yrs.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Nelson  of  Newbury* 
port.  Had:  William  T.  Nelson,  now  dead. 

43.  William  Alfonzo,  b.  at  Kensington,  N.  H.,  1819;  d.  8  Mar., 

1880,  at  Newburyport,  aged  61  yrs.;  m.  at  Newbury,  19 
Dec.,  1844  (int.  30  Nov.,  1844,  at  Newburyport),  Lucy  M. 
Page  of  Newburyport.  He  m.,  second,  Abby  Goodwin,  and 
bad :  Bernice. 

44.  Emeline  Mobbill,  b.  at  Kensington,  N.  H.,  24  Dec.,  1819  (ac¬ 

cording  to  her  own  statement);  d.  30  Nov.,  1909,  in  Lexing¬ 
ton,  at  the  home  of  her  son.  She  m.  at  Newbury,  10  Dec., 
1843,  Hiram  Janvrin,  who  was  b.  16  July,  1820,  at  Newbury, 
and  d.  12  Jan.,  1892,  at  Newburyport.  Had:  Hiram  Gilmore, 
b.  6  June,  1845,  at  Newburyport. 

45.  Luot  Goff,  b.  Nov.,  1823  (city  clerk  of  Boston  gives  Ipswich 

as  place  of  her  birth)!  d.  23  Oct.,  188.3,  at  Charlestown, 
aged  60  yrs.,  lacking  one  month.  She  m.  Benjamin  W. 
Coffin,  who  d.  at  Charlestown,  9  Mar.,  1886,  aged  62  yrs. 

38.  Joseph  Harris  Felch  (or  Feltch),  born  proba¬ 
bly  in  Kensington,  N.  H.,  25  Apr.,  1804  ;  died  at  New¬ 
buryport,  26  Sept.,  1882  (buried  in  Oldtown  graveyard, 
Newbury);  married,  firat,  16  Apr.,  1834,  Mary  Haskell, 
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daughter  of  John  (Caleb,  Daniel,  Joseph,  William)  Has¬ 
kell  and  his  wife  Margaret  (Thomas)  Clouston  of  New- 
buryport  Mary  Haskell  was  born  5  July,  1804,  at  New¬ 
bury  port,  and  died  there  9  Apr.,  1861.  He  married,  sec¬ 
ond,  at  Charlestown,  30  Jan.,  1866,  Leah  (Osgood)  Fol¬ 
som,  widow  and  second  wife  of  Levi  G.  Folsom  and 
daughter  of  Capt.  John  S.  (Samuel,  Reuben,  Joseph, 
William,  John,  William)  Osgood  and  his  wife  Leah  Pres¬ 
cott  of  Gilmanton,  N.  H.  She  was  born  23  Sept.,  1816, 
at  Gilford,  N.  H.,  and  died  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  29 
Aug.,  1887,  aged  70  years.  He  was  a  farmer  of  Newbury 
and  Newbury  port. 

Children : — 

46.  Joseph  Haskell,  b.  at  Newbury,  20  May,  1837;  d.  19  Jan., 

1870,  in  Gummington,  aged  32  yrs.;  buried  in  Oldtown 
graveyard,  Newbury,  beside  his  parents.  He  graduated 
from  Williams  College,  class  of  1863;  graduated  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  1866;  also  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Princeton  in  1866;  ordained  (Gongregationalist) 
June  29,  1867;  pastor  of  the  Village  Congregational  Church, 
Gummington,  Mass.,  1867  until  his  death  in  1870. 

47.  Mary  Anna,  b.  10  Sept.,  1843,  at  Newbury. 

47.  Mary  Anna  Feltch,  born  at  Newbury,  10  Sept, 
1843 ;  died  at  Newburyport,  6  Aug.,  1894  ;  married  at 
Newburyport,  6  Sept,  1863,  Nathaniel  Henry  Pettingell, 
who  was  bom  in  Newbury,  11  Sept.,  1835,  and  died  in 
South  Newmarket,  N.  H.,  12  Nov.,  1874.  He  was  the  son 
of  Cutting  (Josiah,  Cutting,  Nathaniel,  Matthew,  Rich¬ 
ard)  Pettingell  and  his  wife  Olive  (John)  Smith  of  New¬ 
buryport.  Both  are  buried  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  New¬ 
buryport. 

Children,  born  in  Newburyport: — 

48.  Agnes  Leah,  b.  17  May,  1866;  d.  at  Newburyport,  27  July,  1880. 

49.  Frank  Hervet,  b.  2  Jan.,  1868. 

60.  Walter  Fbltoh,  b.  and  d.  10  Mar.,  1869,  at  Newburyport. 

61.  Willie  Feltch,  b.  and  d.  25  Sept.,  1869,  at  Newburyport. 

62.  Walter  Joseph,  b.  2  Jan.,  1871;  d.  29  Sept.,  1911,  at  New¬ 

buryport. 

63.  Cutting,  b.  24  Dec.,  1872. 

The  compiler,  Frank  Hervey  Pettingell,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  is  indebted  to  W.  Ferrand  Felch,  Columbus,  Ohio — 
the  original  genealogist  of  the  Felch  family — for  much 
information  contained  in  this  article,  especially  relating  to 
the  first  and  second  generations. 
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In  the  House  of  Representatives,  November  12,1706. 

Whereas,  July  the  13th,  1706,  this  House  upon  the 
Examination  of  the  Province  Treasurers  Accompts,  found 
severall  sums  of  money  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury,  which 
were  not  allowed  by  this  House,  and  therefore  grievous 
to  them  thereupon  manifested  their  Desire,  that  no  more 
of  the  like  nature,  should  be  drawn  by  the  order  of  his 
Excellency  &  Council,  without  the  Consent  of  said  House, 
amongst  which  grievances  was  the  maintaining  ten  men  at 
Salem  Fort  which  this  House  thought  proper  for  said 
Town  to  support,  if  they  Judged  it  needfull,  and  others 
at  Marblehead. 

This  House  having  now  made  Inquiry  of  the  Treasurer 
of  what  may  be  our  charge,  that  is  needfull,  to  Print,  & 
emit  Bills  for  Payment  of,  the  charge  of  those  two  places 
are  Inserted,  which  this  House  have  not  yet  allowed. 

Resolved  That  said  sums  Demanded  for  the  support  of 
souldiers.  Posted  at  Salem  &  Marblehead,  untill  this 
House  have  had  the  charge  thereof  laid  before  them,  & 
have  Consented  unto  the  Muster  Rolls,  that  may  be 
Brought  in,  be  not  allowed  by  His  Excellency  and  Coun- 
cill  at  Province  Charge. 

Thomas  Oakes  Speaker 

Nov.  12,  1706.  Brought  in  and  Read  in  Council 

Mass.  Archives,  vol.  71,  p.  271, 

To  his  Excellency  Joseph  Dudley  Esq.  Captain  Gener¬ 
ali  &  Governor  in  Chief  in  and  over  her  Majesties  Prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  in  Coun- 
cill  and  to  the  Honorable  hous  of  Representatives  in 
General  Court  Conveined. 

(156) 
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The  Petition  of  Capt.  John  Galley  of  Marblehead,  At¬ 
torney  to  Nicholas  Andrews. 

Humbly  sheweth 

That  whereas  Nicholas  Andrews  of  Marblehead  com¬ 
menced  an  action  of  trespas  upon  the  case  against  Phillip 
English  at  Ipswich  in  the  County  of  Essex  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  of  March  last  for  divers  goods  and  merchandizes  and 
recovered  judgment  for  said  merchandizes  &c.  as  per  the 
Judgement  appears.  That  the  said  Phillip  English  ap¬ 
pealed  from  the  Inferior  Courts  Judgment  to  the  Superior 
Court  of  Judicature  to  be  holden  at  Ipswich  aforesaid  the 
2d  Tuesday  in  May  and  pending  the  appeale  the  partyes 
8ul)mitted  the  Controversy  to  the  Arbitrament  &  award 
of  Capt.  Andrew  Belcher  Esq.  &  Mr.  Samuell  Lillie,  & 
gave  them  time  til  the  tenth  of  last  June  to  make  and 
deliver  the  same. 

That  the  partyes  concerned  mett  the  Arbitrators  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  the  difference  about  the  9th  of  last  June 
when  the  partyes  were  heard  &  the  Arbitrators  desireing 
further  time  til  the  last  of  June  the  partyes  by  Consent 
enlarged  the  time  in  their  Bonds  of  Arbitration  but  thro 
the  defect  or  designe  of  the  said  Phillip  English  who  never 
afterwards  would  meet,  or  his  Arbitrator  Mr.  Lillie  for 
him,  the  whole  matter  dropt  to  the  ground,  and  the  said 
Phillip  English  knowing  the  superior  Court  to  be  over 
&  that  the  said  Nicholas  Andrews  could  not  have  the 
benefitt  of  the  Inferiour  Courts  Judgment  nor  any  Com¬ 
plaint  to  assume  the  Judgment  in  the  Superiour  Court  for 
want  of  the  Appellants  prosecuting  the  said  Appeal,  takes 
advantage  thereof  utterly  refuseiug  to  satisfy  the  said 
Judgment  supposing  the  said  Andrews  to  be  now  without 
remedy  Your  Petitioner  as  Attorney  &  in  behalf e  of  the 
said  Andrews  prays  that  he  may  have  the  benefitt  of  the 
said  Judgement  that  Execucon  may  be  forthwith  awarded 
thereon,  or  that  your  Petitioner  may  be  otherwise  releived 
in  the  premisses  as  to  this  Honorable  Court  shall  seem 
meet  &  just. 

And  your  Petitioner 

John  Galley  aturney  to  Nickolos  Andrews 

In  the  House  of  Representatives 
Aug.  14,  1706.  Read  &  Committed 
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15  Aug.  Read  &  In  answer  to  the  within  Petition 
Ordered  that  Mr.  Philip  English  be  notiOed  with  a  copy 
of  the  same  to  give  reason  if  any  he  have  before  this 
Court,  next  Saturday  the  17th  instant  why  said  Cawley 
shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  Judgement  of  Court 
Granted  against  him  the  said  English  at  Ipswich  the  26th 
March  1706  by  Taking  out  Execution  thereon  to  the  Sat¬ 
isfaction  thereof,  said  English  not  having  prosecuted  his 
Appeal  from  said  Judgement  of  said  Court  to  the  Supe¬ 
rior  Court,  in  the  month  of  May  last  which  he  appealed 
unto. 

Sent  up  for  Concurrence 

Thomas  Oakes  Speaker. 

20  August  In  Council  Read  and  disagreed  and  Or¬ 
dered  That  the  Petitioner  be  Enabled  to  Enter  his  Com¬ 
plaint  in  the  next  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  to  be 
holden  within  the  County  of  Essex  for  affirming  the 
Judgment  of  the  Inferior  Court  as  the  Law  directs,  And 
the  Justices  of  the  Superior  Court  are  Impowered  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  and  to  do  therein  what  to  Justice  apper- 
taines ;  notwithstanding  the  Court  appealed  to  be  past. 
And  that  the  adverse  party  be  served  with  a  Copy  of  this 
Order  fourteen  days  before  the  sitting  of  the  said  Supe- 
riour  Court. 

Sent  down  for  concurrance. 

Isaac  Addington  Secretary. 

20  August  1706.  Read  1st  &  2d  time,  &  passed. 

In  the  house  of  Representatives  Passed  Concurrance. 

Thomas  Oakes  Speaker. 

Ma$t.  Archivei,  vol.  40,  p.  869. 

To  his  Excellency  Joseph  Dudley  Esquire  Captain  gen¬ 
eral,  Governour  in  chiefe  in  and  over  her  Majesties  Prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  the  honoble  the  Councill 
and  Representatives  in  generall  Court  assembled. 

The  humble  Peticon  of  Phillip  English  of  Salem  in 
the  County  of  Essex  Merchant  Sheweth 

That  one  Nicholas  Andrews  of  Marblehead  Marriner  at 
an  Inferiour  Court  of  Comon  pleas  held  at  Ipswich  for 
the  County  of  Essex  in  the  Month  of  March  1706  recov- 
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ered  Judgement  in  an  Accon  of  Trover  against  your  Pe¬ 
titioner  for  sundry  goods  money  and  Merchandize  sued  for 
from  which  Judgment  your  Peticoner  appealed  and  En- 
tred  into  recognizants  to  prosecute  his  Appeal  with  effect 
and  pursuant  thereto  filed  his  reasons  of  Appeal  in  due 
time  the  Court  appealed  to  as  by  the  papers  annexed  will 
appeare. 

That  before  the  sitting  of  the  superiour  Court  appealed 
to  Captain  Cawley  Attorney  to  said  Andrews  agreed  to 
submitt  the  matters  in  difference  to  the  Arbitracon  of 
Messiers  Belcher  and  Lillie  and  persuant  thereto  said 
Cawley  and  your  Petitioner  entered  into  an  Agreement 
under  their  hands  and  filed  the  same  with  the  Clerke  of 
the  said  Inferiour  Court  signifieing  thereby  that  they  had 
agreed  to  referr  said  Cause  to  Arbitracon  and  that  noe 
advantage  should  be  taken  by  the  Judgement  or  the 
recognizance  for  the  Appeal  as  aforesaid,  as  by  a  true 
coppy  hereto  annexed  of  the  said  agreement  may  alsoe 
appeare. 

That  pending  the  Arbitracon  the  Superior  Court  ap¬ 
pealed  to  elapsed,  after  which  noe  Award  being  made  the 
said  Captain  Cawley  as  Attorney  to  said  Andrews  pre¬ 
ferred  a  Peticon  to  this  honoble  Court  suggesting  [that  ?] 
as  if  your  Peticoner  thro  designe  had  purposely  been  the 
occasion  there  was  noe  Award  made  and  therefore  prayed 
to  have  the  benefitt  of  said  Judgement  and  Execucon — 
forthwith  thereupon  or  to  be  otherwise  releived  etc.  And 
thereupon  obtained  an  Order  in  August  1706  to  Enable 
him  to  enter  his  Complaint  in  the  next  Superiour  Court 
to  be  held  for  the  County  of  Essex  (without  any  notice 
to  your  Peticoner  to  defend  himself)  and  persuant  there¬ 
to  at  the  next  superiour  Court  held  at  Salem  in  November 
last  filed  his  Complaint  which  Court  continued  the  same 
upon  advisement  untill  May  last  when  Judgement  was 
entered  up  against  your  Peticoner  thereupon,  without  any 
further  Tryall. 

Now  forasmuch  may  it  please  your  Excellency  and 
Honours  that  by  such  Judgement  your  Peticoner  is  utter¬ 
ly  defeated  of  the  benefitt  of  his  said  Appeal  and  thereby 
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extremely  wronged  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Law 
haveing  performed  everything  to  be  by  him  performed 
and  your  petitioner  is  no  wise  to  Fault  or  Blame  that  there 
was  no  award  made  or  that  the  matter  did  not  proceed  to 
Tryall  at  the  Superiour  Court  on  the  appeal  B[y?]  the 
said  Captain  Calley  in  Truth  the  occasion  if  not  the  Con¬ 
triver  of  it  as  the  arbitrators  in  part  Certify  and  shall 
otherwise  be  more  fully  proved  by  your  petitioner 

Wherefore  your  Petitioner  most  humbly  Supplicates 
this  Great  and  Generali  Assembly  to  give  him  some  Releif 
in  the  premises  And  that  .  .  .  At  the  least  your  wronged 
Petitioner  may  be  Enabled  at  the  Next  Superiour  Court 
of  Judicature  Holden  in  the  County  of  Essex  to  have  his 
original  Appeal  Brought  forward  and  the  Cause  as  to  the 
meritts  Tryed  again  By  the  Court  and  Jury  and  that  In 
the  Mean  time  Execution  may  be  stayed  on  the  Judge¬ 
ment  which  the  said  Andrews'^has  so  wrongfully  obtained 
against  your  Petitioner. 

And  Your  Petitioner  as  in  Duty  Bound 
Shall  Ever  pray 

Philip  English 


In  Council  6  June  1707. 

Read  and  Ordered  That  the  Petitioner  cause  the  Ad¬ 
verse  party  to  be  served  with  a  Copy  of  this  Peticon  and 
that  he  have  Liberty  to  be  beard  at  the  next  Session  of 
this  Court ;  And  that  Execution  be  stayd  in  the  mean 
time. 

Isaac  Addington  Secretary. 


Sent  down  for  concurrance. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives 
June  6,  1707.  Read  and  Passed  a  Concurrence  the  day 
of  the  hearing  to  be  the  first  friday 

John  Burrill  Speaker. 
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